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of | (CONSIDERATE readers will not expect, in a volume of 
16 mifcellaneous eflays, (efpecially where the writer allows 
34 himfe!lf fo wide:a field of fpeculation, as the author who now 

comes under our notice, has taken,) that any fingle fubject 

fhould be treated with fyftematic exactnefs, or undergo a 
ne thorough difcuffion. If, however, an eflayift hopes to engage 
- | any degree of public attention, he ought to advance fome new 
+5 opinions, caft fome new light on old topics, or, at leaft, exhibit 
? familiar ideas in a form more perfpicuous and pleafing, than any 
6 ' in which they had before appeared. How far the author of this 
Ss volume has, in any of thefe refpects, anfwered the reafonable 
n- expectation of the public, it is now our bufinefs to inquire. 
Ye) Thefe eflays, which are thrown together promifcuoufly, 
a might, with fome advantage, have been clafled under the feve- 
)f : ral heads of Metaphyfics, Theology, Morals, Policy, Hiftory, 
Is and Criticifm. At leaft, it will be convenient to us to bring 
a 2 them before our readers, according to this arrangement. 
7 The volume opens with a brief but accurate ftatement of the 
7 ‘ leading arguments on the metaphyfical queftion of Liberty and 
_ Neceflity ; from the refult of which, it appears, that the author 
y ranks himfelf among the Neceflarians. In another eflay(xv.), he 
= examines Mr. Locke’s notion on this fubject; in order to fhew \ 
Oo that, in the inveftigation of this queftion, he fuffered his judg- 
7 ment to be biafied by the prevailing prejudice againft the doc- 

trine of neceffity, fo far as to prevent him from admitting all 
6 the premifes, which are requilite to arrive at the conclufion, 


and even to induce him to adopt the difingenuous artifice of 
ufing ambiguous language, in order to difguife the impreffion, 
which the arguments in favour of this doétrine had made on his 
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mind. ‘The author attempts, not without evidence, to prové 
that Mr. Locke, in his 21ft chapter, when he argues clearly, 
argues in defence of the fyffem of neceflity; and that when he 
argues obfcurely, it is on the fide of liberty. 

The queftion concerning materialifm is alfo, in the x1xth 
eflay,, briefly difeufled ; and after a fair reprefentation of the 
ptincipal arguments on each fide, it is given as the author’s 
opinion, that perception is neither the property of a diftinct 
fubftance, nor eflential,.to matter, but is fuperadded, as an ad- 
ventitious property, to certain organical fyftems of matter. 

The importance and utility of metaphyfical ftudies, are 
maintained, in eflay x. againft Mr. Knox; and the author, 
fairly enough, expofes the futility of Mr. K.’s reafoning, or, 
rather, declamation, on this fubjeét: but the queftion is treated 
too fuperficially to fatisfy thofe who wifh to determine, with 
accuracy, the value of metapbyfical fpeculations. : 

Several of thefe effays relate to fubjeéts of theology. In 
thefe, (Iv. v. XIII. xxII.) a concife fketch is given of the 
leading arguments in fupport of Chriftianity; a pleafing picture 
is drawn of the fpirit of our holy religion; and it is ftrenuoufly 
and ably maintained, that reafon is the fole judge both of the 
evidences and doétrines of revelation. On the laft topic, the 
author, however, afflerts that the bulk of the unlearned are 
wholly incompetent to form a judgment on thefe fubjects: an 
aflertion that would lead to conclufions which he would not, 
perhaps, be willing to admit. 

Under the head of morals, in the viith eflay, the writer ex- 
amines whether, if there were no future ftate, it would be the 
intereft of every individual, to adhere invariably to the practice 
of virtue ;, and, determining the point in the negative, he in- 
fers the abfolute neceffity of religious principles and expecta- 
tions, in order to fupport the interefts of virtue. 

On the important fubject of education, the author advances 
feveral judicious obfervations. What is fuggefted in this eflay 
(xiv. p. 226.), on the propriety of providing, in our public 
fchools, for the religious inftruction of youth, merits particular 
attention ; 

‘ When an intimate scqesiasence with the Jearned languages, 
and with thofe various kinds of knowledge which are to be derived 
from a ftudy of the moft celebrated writers in thofe languages is 
acquired, the proper period arrives for a removal to the univerfities, 
where a regular faperbriBays may be erected upon the extenfive and. 
folid foundation which has been previoufly laid. It is with reluctance 
that 1 prefume to pafs any cenfure upon the general mode of inftruce 
tion adopted by thofe learned and noble feminaries: I am well con- 
vinced that with right difpofitions, and with a mind properly pre- 
pared and cultivated, a youth may make as rapid improvements in. 
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every branch of ufeful knowledge at Oxford or Cambridge as at any 
feat of learning in Europe: of this, the many great and illuftrious 


chara¢ters formed there, afford the moft honoutable and decifive’ 





! 


’ 


proofs.. Surely, however, in Chriftian feminaries of education, it 


would not be improper to pay a fomewhat greater degree of atten- 
tion to the inculcating of the principles of the Chriftian religion. It 


is moft certain that, excellent as it is in itfelf, and firm as is the. 


evidence on which it ftands, it can never be expected to produce - 


any confiderable effe& where it has not been regularly and fyftema-., 
tically taught. If the philofophers of Greece and Rome made it 


their great object to explain, and thought their time well employed 
in inculcating the tenets of the feveral fects to which they were 


attached, can it be thought unworthy the attention, or beneath the 
dignity of Chriftian philofophers, to explain and inculcate the’ 
tenets of a divine revelation? In fact this ought to be a primary’ 


obje&t of education in a Chriftian country; but then it ought to be 


conduéted in the true fpirit of philofophy as well as of Chrittianity, : 
What fhould we have faid had we been informed, that it was the, 
practice of the Grecian fages to exa&t from their pupils, at their ad-, 
miffion into the celebrated fchools of antiquity, an exprefs declaras 
tion Of their affent to thofe very tenets which were to be made the. 


fubjeé&t of future enquiry? How prepofterous would it have ap- 


peared to them,—how contrary to the fpirit of philofophy, had the. 
public profeffion of an exploded fyftem been extorted from them by” 


the ftate, in order to qualify them for the office of public inftrac- 
tors!—-A fyftem. originally framed in an age of comparative dark- 
nefs, by men in no refpeé&t more, but in many refpeéts lefs capable 
of forming a judgment agreeable to truth than themfelves: how 
would they have difdained to fetter their ardent minds, which in 
the purfuit of truth fo often ‘* paffed the flaming bounds of place 
and time” in fuch ignoble fhackles!—How would thvy have felt 
themfelves degraded, and how low would they have funk in their 


own eftimation, by fuch mental proftitution! Yet this is the. 


wretched, the barbarous plan which ftill prevails in what we are 
pleafed to call this enlightened age and country. It is a certain 
and melancholy truth, that the moft able and intelligent men in 
our univerfities are afraid to invite the attention of youth to the free 
inveftigation of the principles of Chriftianity, becaufe by fuch an 
inveftigation the inconfiftency of their own condu& would appear 
In too ftriking and painful a point of view; and very ferious incon- 
vemiencies would arife from exciting in the minds of thofe who are 
intended for public teachers of that religion, doubts and fcruples 
re{pecting the lawfulnefs of complying with thofe conditions which 
the ftate has unhappily thought neceflary to enjoin.’ 

_In treating on ‘the fubject of policy {he vi1.), the effayift 
vindicates, with great clearnefs and : 
Mr. Locke’s principles, againft the objections of Soame Je- 
nyns, in his Eflay on Government. He then examines (1x.) 
Dr. Price’s notion of civil liberty; and endeavours to prove 


rength of argument, | 


shat it cannot be enjoyed in the extent for which Dr, P. cone » 
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tends. He charges the Doétor with confounding the ideas of 
liberty and power; maintains that liberty confifts in a total 
exemption from unneceflary reftraint; and that power is no 
otherwife defirable than as it contributes to this liberty. To 
which it will, doubtlefs, be replied, that liberty, in this writer’s 
fenfe of the term, is only effectually provided for, and fecured, 
inva conftitution, which gives the people at large a controlling 
power over thofe to whom the offices of government are dele- 
ated. 

. In an effay on the flave-trade (xx111.), the author urges the 
abfurdity of perfifting in a trade which is univerfally acknow- 
leged to be unjuft and cruel; thus facrificing the FIRST RIGHTS 
of mankind to NARROW and ILL-FOUNDED PRINCIPLES OF 
POLICY. 

In the xxvutth eflay, on the national debt, after a brief 
account of its origin and progrefs, the writer enters into an 
examination of Mr. Pitt’s plan for the reduction of the debt ; 
in order to fhew wherein it differs from, and is fuperior to, the 
plan firft projected by Sir Robert Walpole, and afterward re- 
vived by Dr. Price; and to vindicate it from the objections of 
Lord Stanhope. Another effay (v1.) maintains the doctrine of 
hereditary fucceflion, and recommends the exclufion of females. 

. The hiftorical eflays contain a review of the reigns and cha- 
raéters of Queen Elizabeth, and of Charles II. . The author 
endeavours, in E. 111. to vindicate Elizabeth from the cenfures 
‘which fome late writers have caft on her,. as tyrannical and 
oppreflive ; and, particularly, to exculpate her in the affair of 
Mary, Queen of Scots. We fhall tranfcribe a part of what is 
here advanced on this latter topic : 

‘ The Queen does not appear to be by any meens fo culpable in 
the affair of Davidfon as fhe is generally reprefented. It would re- 
quire a pamphlet inftead of a paragraph to enter into a full difcuf- 
fion of this queftion. I fhall only fay, that Davidfon appears to 
me much more the dupe of Burleigh than of Elizabeth. It feems 
evident, that the Secretary, at the fuggettion of that nobleman, 
difpatched the warrant for the execution of the unfortunate Mary 
without the previous knowledge of the Queen, who could not be 
sa to a final determination upon the matter. 

« That her aftonifhment, anger, and indignation, were real, not 
affumed, appears from feveral circumftances. When the fatal in- 
telligence was communicated, her countenance, Camden tells us, 
changed, her fpeech faultered, and fhe ftood fixed, for fome mi- 
nutes, like a ftatue, till at length her paffion vented itfelf in a violent 
burft of tears: if this was diffimulation, it muft be confeffed the had 
made a wonderful proficiency in that fcience indeed. Again, it is 
not pretended that the Queen’s difpofition led her to unneceflary 
aéis of injuftice and cruelty; yet Davidfon was not only punithed 


with great feverity at. the time, but he never could recover, in the 
{mallef 
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fmalleft degree, any fhare of the Queen’s favour and regard, when 
it could no longer anfwer any end to keep ~ the political farce. 
Even Burleigh himfelf, Davidfon’s principal advifer on this occafion, 
received fuch convincing proofs of the reality of the Queen’s re- 
fentment, that he gave himfelf up for loft, and in great confterna- 
tion begged permiffion to refign his employments and retire to his 
eftate in the country. | | , 
‘ This plainly proves, that Burleigh’s advice to Davidfon was 
given, not with any expectation of making his court to the Queen, 
to whofe fentiments he cannot be fuppofed a ftranger; but with a 
view to his own intereft and fecurity, which he never could be per- 
feétly affured of as long as the Queen of Scots was in being. We 
have alfo the Queen’s own folemn affeveration and appeal to God, 
in her letter to King James on the occafion, that this tranfaftion 
paffed without her Esswlales or intention. ‘ She could never, 
furely, fhe affirms, be efteemed fo bafe and poor fpirited, as that if 
fhe had really given orders for this fatal execution, fhe could on 
any confideration be induced to deny them. ‘Though fenfible of 
the juftice of the fentence, fhe had determined from motives of 
clemency not to carry it into effect, and could not but highly refent 
the temerity of thofe who had difappointed her merciful intentions,” 
Upon the whole, it feems to me moft probable, that the minifters 
of Elizabeth, 1 mean Burleigh, Walfingham, and Leicefter, to 
whom the death of the Queen of Scots was ** a confummation de- 
voutly to be wifhed,” not being able to bring Elizabeth to a frm 
and fettled refolution on that point, ventured to encourage David- 
fon to fend off the warrant for execution without her knowledge ; 
hoping, perhaps, that fhe would in her heart not be much dif- 
pleafed with their prefumption, or, at the worft, in confequence of 
the fnare laid for the unfortunate Secretary, it was forefeen that the 
chief weight of the Queen’s refentment would fall upon him; and 
they depended upon their own addrefs, and the degree of royal fa- 
vour they enjoyed, to fcreen them from any violent or lafting effects 
of the Queen’s difpleafure. If it can be fuppofed that the Queen 
herfelf was a party in this plot again{ft Davidfon, it muft be allowed 
that her conduét in this inftance was in the higheft cegree dif 
graceful, barbarous, and unjuft; but fo far as I am able to form a 
judgment of her difpofition, fhe was not capable of fuch a degree 
of depravity and deceit; nor do J think there is fufficient ground to 
charge her with fullying, by an action of fach complicated bafenefs, 
that illuftrious charaéter to which I have paid this willing, but in- 
adequate, tribute of applaufe and admiration.’ , 
In contraft to this eulogium on the character of Elizabeth, 
Charles II, is reprefented, in E. xvi. as a monarch who was 
placed in a fituation beyond all comparifon more favourable, 
at the commencement of his reign, than that of Elizabeth: 
. but who became an object of fcorn and deteftation long before 
the clofe of it. ‘The caufes of this change are clearly marked 
in the courfe of this eflay, which we have perufed with pleafure. 
I'he pleafure was, however, interrupted by the unexpected 
B3 intrufion 
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intrufion of a fentiment, which, we cannot but think, the 
writer, who appears to be a man of liberal fpirit, and a friend 
to virtue, would retract on more mature confideration. Speak- 
jng of the intrigues which were carried on between the French 
ambaflador and the members of the oppofition, when great 
fums of French gold were diftributed even with the approbation 
of fuch men as Ruffel, Sydney, and Hollis, he applauds the 
meafure, as néceflary to accomplifh a great political purpofe, 
which, unhappily, was not to be effected by open and honour- 
able means. : 
 € Men of virtue and integrity, who hold the noifelefs tenor of 
their way through the cool fequeftered vale of private life, are apt 
to feel a much greater degree of indignation at thefe irregular prac- 
tices, than the nature of the faéts will juftify. ‘* Fiat juftitia ruat 
telum,” is with fuch men a fundamental maxim of political 
morality. They confider- not that virtue is itfelf founded upon 
utility, and that the end is not to be ultimately facrificed to the 
gneans; and when the publie fafety is the end in view, an object of 
fuch tranfcendant importance will certainly juftify the ufe of fuch 
means as are indifpenfably neceffary to its attainment. Had the 
nation fallen again under the yoke of popery and arbitrary power, 
jn Conjequence of thofe refinements of delicacy, or fcruples of con- 
fcience, by which, ‘now the danger is palt, we are ready to affirm 
that the patriots of the laf century ought to have been actuated, 
Roaffe) Gnd Sydney, Lyttelton and Hollis, might have a jut claim 
to regard and effeem, as honeft and wellemeanjng men ; but pofte- 
tity would have had little reafon to applaud their fagacity as ftatefs 
men, or to venerate their memories as enlightened patriots.’ 
~ On what principle it canbe maintained, that juftice is to 
be facred between man,and man, and not between nations, 
we jacknowlege ourfelves wholly at a lofs to difcover. Public 
faith is founded on the fame principles as private honefty: if 
public honour may be facrificed to public intereft, - private 
honefty may be facrificed to private convenience ; and all con- 
fidence muft fail, Public treachery has, at all times, originated 
,v Narrow views, and in national prejudices. Enlighténed pa- 
«riotifm will never hefitate in admitting the univerfality of th¢ 
maxim, ** Fiat juflitia, ruat celum,” 
Nearly related to the hiftorical- part of this volume, are the 
author’s ftriftures on Walpole’s Catalogue of Royal and Noble 
Authors (E. xyiti.); and on the charaéter and writings of 
t. Evremond (E..xvit,). 

The firft critical eflay in this mifcellany (E. 11.), treats of 
the merit of Shakefpeare, and inquires into the caufe of his fu- 
perior excellence. We find nothing new in this difquifition, 
excepting the following fentiment ; which, though our venera- 
tion for Shakefpeare rifes almoft to idolatry, we cannot help 
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thinking extravagant: ‘ There appears even fomething almoft 
fupernatural in the genius of this man ; fomething, to which 
the reft of mankind bear neither relation nor refemblance,’ 
P. 28. | 

On the fubject of ftyle (E. x1.), the effayift maintains th 
it is impoffible to determine on any fixed principles, by whic! 
we may judge of its excellencies or defects; and he concludes 
(p.211.), * that beauty of ftyle, or the art of compofition, de- 
pending upon a certain occult quality in language, or rather a 
certain inexplicable delicacy of perception, is not to be at- 
quired by rules.’ We have no prediletion for the doctrine of 
occult qualities, in any fcience or art. Wai. re(pect to ftyle, 
we apprehend, and we find nothing in this’eflay to refute the 
opinion, that there are certain characters of excellence in writ- 
ing, the natural foundation of which may be commonly per- 
ceived. Wecannot, therefore, afient to the author’s general 
cenfure of thofe writers, who have endeavoured to inveftigaté 
the principles of literary tafte. Lord Kames may have refined 
too far; and may fometimes have advanced injudicious pofi- 
tions: but we cannot think the whole bufinefs of philofophical 
criticifm fo abfurd a matter, as it is reprefented in this effay, 
The writer’s conceptions on the fubjeét feem to have been con- 
fufed, from a mifreprefentation, which is not uncommon, that 
ftyle merely refpects language ; whereas, in faét, nearly all of 
its beauties and blemifhes are to be traced up to a writer’s 
manner of thinking; and it is from this fource, that ftyle de. 
rives its peculiar characters. What is advanced, in a feparate + 
eflay (x11.), on verfification, proceeds on the fame ground, 
and, therefore, does not require diftin& notice. The author 
furely carries his admiration of Young’s Night Thoughts tod 
far, when he afferts that, in the article of fublimity, it may 
vie with Paradife Loft. We never read that celebrated poem 
of Dr. Young, without -being inclined to exclaim, Profe/us 
grandia, turget. 

In an eflay on genius (xx.), Dr. Gerard's treatife on that 
fubject is examined, and fome objections are ftated againft his 
theory: but they do not appear fufficiently weighty, to induce 
us to alter the opinion which we have formerly given concern- 
ing the merit of that work. 

On the whole, our general idea of thefe Effays is, that they 
difcover more extent and variety, than depth, of thinking: but 
that the good-fenfe and liberal fpirit, with which they are 
written, may render them ufeful to young perfons, in aflifting 
them to form a habit of inquiry and reflection. A 
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[Article concluded from the Rev. for April.] 


T HE Account of Antiquities difcovered in Cornwall, 19774, 
is a fhort but curious article, communicated by Philip 
Rafhleigh, Efq. Ina ftream-work, near St. Auftell, the tin- 
ners found, about 17 féet beneath the furface, a filver cup, 
depofited in a heap of loofe ftones, and covered with a come 
mon flate. The cup fell into many pieces: it contained feve- 
ral ornaments of gold and filver, together with a number of 
the moft remarkable Saxon coins ever collected at one time : 
the greateft part;of which are faid now to be at Menabilly in 
Cornwall. Bracelets, rings, buckles, with fragments, the 
ule of which is unknown, are here exhibited; and a coin 
which appears, by the infcriptions, to have been of Burgred, the 
laft king of the Mercians, who was expelled from his domi- 
nions, A. D. 874. Shed 

Difcoveries on opening a Tumulus at Middleton- Moor, Derby- 
frire, are related by the Rev. Mr. Pegge. Some remnants of 
a human body were found, and three pieces of brafs, (of which 
there are drawings,) one, a circular fragment, thin and light, 
fuppofed to be a breaft-plate or helmet; another, which feems to 
have been part of the clafp; anda third, to partake of the nature 
of a bulla, or other amulet ; or to have been, perhaps, a mere 
ouche or ornament. ‘They are very ancient, and, poffibly, 
druidical remains. To thefe is added, the account of a rude 
piece of pottery dug up at Clifton, 4 miles from Manchefter, 
on the banks of the river Irwell, This fmall, veflel puzzles 
Mr. Pegge exceedingly. He is, however, decided in the opi- 
nion, that it cannot be Roman, but muft rather be of Britifh 
or druidical origin; ftill its ufe or deftination exceeds all his 
powers of hariolation. | 

In the eighth volume of. the Archaeologia, a defcription was 
given, by Hayman Rooke, Efq. of a Roman villa, difcovered 
in the year 1786, in the neighbourhood of Mansfield Woed- 
boufe, in the county of Nottingham *, Sir George Yonge 
has fuggefted that this villa might be the refidence of a mili- 
tary commander ; and that there was probably fome camp, or 
ftation, or military road near it. Major Rooke was not of 
this opinion: but, on a farther and diligent inveftigation, he 
has feen reafon to embrace it, at leaft in regard to camps, fe< 
veral of which he has now traced out, and particularly de- 
{cribes: as to roads, he does not attain the fame certainty : 
fome there muft no doubt have been; yet, in a country that 





* Review for November 1788, vol. Ixxix. p. 427. 
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has ‘been often planted with wood, and, at various times, in- 
clofed and cultivated, it is difficult to. make the difcovery.— 
Some few other antiquities, which were found in the villa, are 
alfo here related. 

Mr. Rooke is the author of the next article, which informs 
us of druidical remains on Harborough Rocks, Derbythire ; 
viz. circles, caves, bafons, &c. The moft remarkable is a rock 
cut in the fhape of a great chair, near another ftone having a 
bafon at the top. One of thefe huge rock-chairs is fituated at 
the fide of a {mall plain oppofite to a rock-idol. They are 
fuppofed to have been the occafional feats of the officiating 
druids ; who, being near the rock bafon, might conveniently 
confult the pure water, or fnow, collected in it. 

Mr. Hutchinfon’s letter, concerning antiquities in Lanca- 
fhire, is of a fimilar kind. After fome account of Warton 
Crag, we are informed of feveral rocking-ftones, fo placed as 
apparently to have a kind of connection with each other, 
Some have fuppofed thefe wonderful ftones to have been em- 

loyed in divination, their vibrations declaring the oracle. 
Mr. Hutchinfon and his companions were ftruck with an idea, 
that they were anciently ufed to give alarm to the adjacent 
country on the approach of an enemy; and (it-is added) if the 
fix ftones, which had been before mentioned, were in motion 
at once, the noife would be heard acrofs the bay, and down the 
country, for many miles. It is recommended to the antiquary 
to explore more accurately this part of Lancafhire, of which, 
itis obferved, Mr. Pennant has taken no notice in his Tour. 

Cumberland and Weftmorland furnifh materials for the next 
article, in which Major Rooke treats of fome Roman antiqui- 
ties that he has obferved in thofe counties. One altar, with 
an imperfect or uncertain infcription, was found about five 
years ago at Old Penrith; three others, at Carlifle in 1787, 
without infcriptions, one of them with an elegant figure cut 
on-each fide, but mutilated: at Brampton, twelve miles from 
Carlifle, were difcovered part of a lamp, a little penate with a 
pedeital infcribed ‘fours, and other remnants, all of brafs. Af- 
ter having noticed the fepulchral monument of a woman at 
Netherby-hall, Mr. Rooke proceeds to defcribe three ancient 
works on Englewood foreft, and generally faid to be Roman 
camps ; two of them he allows to be fo, but he offers very 
fuficient reafons to prove that the third is an inclofed place, 
fet apart for the fole purpofe of fepulture: whether it hada 
Britith or a Roman origin, remains doubtful. 

The ftamps, or feals, ufed by oculifts, in ancient times, 
have given much occafion of conjecture to the learned... Mr. 
Gough collects feveral {pecimens of them, and produces one 
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in addition to the reft. They are, in general, green ftones, 
about an inch fquare, having Latin infcriptions, which fignify 
fome compofition for the eyes, or the complexion, and alfo 
give the name of the oculift. Few of thefe ftones have been 
found in England: but, on the continent, they are faid to be 
numerous: they feem to prove, that this profeflion was dictin@ 
from other branches of medical fcience. Mr. Gough’s con- 
clufion is, that, either the Collyria (medicines or falves for the 
eyes) were moulded up in the form of a pafte, and ftamped 
with thefe ftones, or that the impreffion of thefe ftamps was 
imprinted on the wrappers. In the Jatter cafe, he adds, we 
have an additional inftance of the near approach of the ancients 
to the art of printing, confirming an obfervation of the late 
Abbé Winckleman, in his letter on the difcoveries at Hercu- 
laneum, that they advanced fo near to the metal types, that it 
is aftonifhing they did not anticipate pofterity in the application 
of them to the circulation of knowlege. 

The following article is communicated by John Caley, Efq. 
It is the Tranfcript of a Manufcript remaining in the Augmenta- 
tion Office, which has the fign-manual of Henry the Eighth. 
It is an order of pzyment ‘ to John Malte oure Tillor,’ and 
others, for various clothes made for the king himfelf, for his 
pages, grooms, his foole, &c. It affords us fome information 
concerning the drefies and peculiarities of that time. 

In digging a grave on the north fide of Brotherton church, 
Yorkfhire, in the year 1781, a chalice and its lid, much mus 
tilated, a fpur, and part of a ftocking, were difcovered. ‘The 
Rev. Mr. Drake, the writer of the letter, fuppofes that they 
were buried with one of the lords who were killed in a fkirmifh 
at Ferry-bridge, on the 28th of May, 1461. This leads him 
into a detail of circumftances relative to that event, and an ac- 
count of fome of the families with whom it has a conneétion. 
Among others, having mentioned William Wyrcefter, or Bo~ 
toner, as he is fometimes called, he is naturally led to notice 
Sir John Faftolf, from whom Wyrcefler received great fupport 
and encouragement. After the handfome and refpectable man- 
ner in which this knight is mentioned, by fome other writers, 
and particularly in Sir John Fenn’s colleétion of letters, any 
reader wil! be furprized that Shakefpeare fhould exhibit him 
as an object of national contempt and derifion. Poets, indeed, 
as well as writers of romance, general falfify hiftory, when 
they apply to fuch fubje&ts. It is very poffible that the cha- 
racter, which Shakefpeare fo freely prefents in a difhonourable 
and ridiculous manner, might be merely an ideal form of his 
own brain; yet he could certainly have no right to entail an 
opprobrium on Faftolf’s memory, by appropriating it to his 
name, 
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name: Mr. Drake produces fome paflages from the works of 
our celebrated poet, particularly fromthe firft part of Henry 
VI. a@tiv. fcene 1, on which he comments, by obferving, 
¢ this may be poetry, but certainly it is not hiftory.” Should 
it be true, (which, however, is doubtful,) that this hero can- 
not be entirely cleared from the charge of mifbehaviour at the 
battle of Patay, {till Shakefpeare’s virulence again{t him appears, 
on the whole, indefenfible. 

In the firft volume of the Archaeclogia, an inquiry was made, 
concerning the round flender towers belonging to fome old 
churches in Scotland and Ireland, and generally placed at a 
diftance from them. As they appear incapable of holding bells 
of any confiderable fize, they have, among other conjectures, 
been fuppofed to be watch-towers, or places of refuge 
on a fudden alarm, or places of penance. The Rev. Mr, 
Harmer of Watesfield, Suffolk, thinks he has gained fome 
light on the fubjet, from the letters publifhed in 1788, by 
Signior Lufignan*, a Greek. He mentions a detached tower 
of this kind, at the monaftery of St. Sabba, in Paleftine, in- 
habited by two or three hermits, who live in a very auftere 
manner, or, as Mr. Harmer explains it, do penance: farther 
converfation and correfpondence with the Greek, has confirm. 
ed Mr, Harmer in an opinion, that this was one purpofe for 
which thefe towers were intended ; and that another was to 
give timely notice, by ringing a de//, of the approach of ftran- 
gers. See alfo, Dr. Campbell’s account of thefe towers, Rev, 
Jan. laft, p. 152. 

Mr. Cade’s Obfervations on the Roman Station Caraéctonium, 
with an account of antiquities in the neighbourhood of Pierf- 
bridge and Gainford, confift of feveral pages: but will not 
admit of our particular detail. To the far greater number of 
readers, a map would be neceflary to attend the author with- 
out confufion; and we may allow, perhaps, too much to the 
learned members of the Society, if we fuppofe that all of them 
would accompany him with eafe during the reading of this 
paper. Indeed, he feems to conclude that others muft be as 
well acquainted with the country in which he refides, as he is 
himfelf ; and, alfo, with the itineraries and other books, ane 
cient and modern, relative to the fubje&t, to which he refers, 
Catterick, now a village, was the ancient Cataraéfonium, once 
a large Roman ftation, whence Ptolemy, in his fecond book 
of geography, made an obfervation on the heavens, defcribing 
the 24th parallel through this place, which he confidered as 
diftant fifty-feven degrees from the equator. Mr. Cade pro- 
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ceeds to fpeak of other camps, ftations, and roads, and men- 
tions antiquities, fome of which are now wholly defaced or 
deftroyed. An elegant metal ftatue of Mercury, meafuring 
four inches and a quarter in its prefent ftate, is in his poflef- 
fion: but the feet, the pedeftal, and the caduceus, are loft. 

© Obfervations on the Waldenfes, formerly Tenants of the Ma- 
nor of Darenth, in the County of Kent: by the Rev. Samuel 
Denne.’ This is a matter of curious inveftigation ; and Mr. 
Denne’s conjecture muft be acknowleged very ingenious ; and, 
at the fame time, manifefts humanity and charity. He appre- 
hends that thefe Waldenfes, who appear to have inhabited a 
tract belonging to the diocefe of Canterbury, were defcend- 
ants of a few unfortunate but worthy people, who, under the 
name of Publicans, were condemned, by a council held at Ox- 
ford, in the reign of Henry 1]. ‘That they were unjuftly and 
wickedly condemned, there can be no doubt ; fince it is allow- 
ed, that they were people entirely peaceable and inoffenfive. 
William of Newburgh, indeed, like an ignorant bigotted 
prieft, relates their fentence in a ftyle of triumph; while he 
execrates them, and what he calls their peffiferous here/y. They 
were doomed to be branded with a hot iron; and all perfons 
were forbid, under fevere penalties, to afford them any kind of 
relief; in confequence of which they are faid, to the number 
of thirty, to have miferably perifhed. Mr. Denne employs 
great labour and fkill, and with much probability on his fide, 
to refcue the memory of Henry II. from the ftain of having 
allowed fuch a maflacre. He pleads that it does not agree with 
the general difpofition of that monarch ; that the fentence was 
excommunication; which, though inhuman and bad enough, 
did not utterly preclude the fufferers from relief; and that 
William of Newburgh wrote from his memory long after the 
fact, and (which cannot be doubted) under the power of in- 
veterate prejudice; and he farther concludes, that Henr 
might affign to this unhappy, though innocent, people, a wreck 
of wafte ground, in the manor of Darenth, which he had 
feized, with other pofleffions of the fee of Canterbury, when 
Becket had clandeftinely gone abroad, becaufe he would not 
be amenable to the laws‘of his country. We fhould add that 
thefe Publicans, as they are fometimes called, were foreigners, 
and appear to have belonged to the Waldenfes, who are juftly 
famed for having preferved, in a great degree, the fimplicity 
and purity of Chriftianity, even in the darkeft ages. Rapin, 
who, whatever prejudice and party may fugyeft, certainly ranks 
with the firft and beft Englith hiftorians, confiders them as 
difciples of the Waldenfes ; and fuch we may properly fuppofe 
were the inhabitants of Darenth, who are thus {tyled in the 
Cufiumale 































Cuftumale Roffenfe, lately publifhed by Mr. Thorpe. We may 


be allowed here to infert a remark concerning the Vaudois or 
Waldenfes, (not indeed quoted by Mr. Denne, though he re- 
fers to the note,) made by the judicious tranflator of Mofheim’s 
Ecclefiaftical Hiftory *; it is as follows: ** When the Papifts 
afk us, where our religion was before Luther, we generally an- 
{wer, in the bible; and we anfwer well. But to gratify their 
tafte for tradition and human authority, we may add to this 
anfwer,—and in the vallies of Piedmont !”” 

Samuel Lyons, Efq. in the twenty-eighth article, gives an 
Account of fome Roman Antiquities difcovered at Comb-end Farm, 
near Cirencefter, Gloucefterfbire. “Vhe firft of thefe is the rem- 
nant of a Roman houfe, of which fome parts of the walls, 
pavements, &c. continue pretty diftin@: the fecond, a larger 
building, was unfortunately deftroyed without particular exa- 
mination: among the fragments, are pieces of glafs, which, 
it is faid, had been evidently ufed in the windows. 

The Rev. Mr. Leighton’s Memoir concerning the Roman 
Baths at Wroxeter, the ancient Uriconium, is fhort and amuf- 
ing. ‘They were difcovered in 1788, and are, indeed, a cu- 
rious remnant of antiquity. Coins both of the upper and lower 
empire; bones of animals; fragments of earthen veflels of dif- 
ferent fizes, fhapes, and manufactures, fome black, and re- 
fembling Mr. Wedgwood’s imitation of the Etrufcan manu- 
fatture ; and pieces of glafsg are faid to have been found in 
various places: but for a ddfcription of thefe ruinated baths, 
and for other particulars, we muft refer to the article, and to 
the plates. 

Robert Riddle, Efq. remarks, concerning the title Thane, 
(which fignifies a fervant,) that, in Scotland, a Thane was an 
officer who held, under the king, a jurifdiction over a diftrict ; 
and had power to give judgment in all civil and criminal mat- 
ters. The diftri€ét was called a thanedom; and, afterward, 
a fheriffdom, or county. ‘The title of Earl (from the Saxon 
word Lorlas, honour,) was often granted without any jurif- 
diction annexed to it: but the dignity of T4ane, never. Con- 
cerning the word Abthane, we cannot fay that Mr. Riddle af- 
fords much fatisfaction. 

The Rev. Mr. Drake formerly communicated fome obferv- 
ations + tending to prove that the Englifh language was ori- 
ginally Gothic. He endeavours to ftrengthen his opinion in 





* Cent. XII. part ii. § 11. note, vol. 2d, p. 452. 
+ Archaeol. vol. v. p. 379. See Rev. for April 1780, vol. 
Ixii. p. 280. 
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an eflay which forms the laft number of this volumé. Hé 
confronts, as before, a chapter of the Gothic gofpel with the 
fante chapter of our Englifh tranflation. It cannot be doubted 
that he fo far eftablifhes his point as to fhew that many Eng- 
lith words have a Gothic original ; and, farther, that there is, 
in fome inftances, an agreement as to the idioms of the refpec- 
tive languages; poffibly, we may advance fomewhat farther, 
and ‘agree, that a great part, (if not, as he fays, the chief,) of 
the materials of which the language is conftituted, is purely 
Teutonic: but, as he allows that many Celtic terms are vifible 
in it, muft it not be farther acknowleged, that it borrows alfo 
very confiderably from other fources? In fome words, the 
derivation is very evident ; as afira, after—dugann, began, of 
which ginnan is the radix to which the prepofition du is fixed— 
laifgan, to teach; ‘ after premifing, fays Mr. Drake, that the 
Gothic g‘is frequently liquidated into the y, it will be no dif- 
ficult matter to difcover that this verb and the fubftantive Jai. 
fana are the undoubted parents of the Englifh to leon, and a 
leffon.” Here he alfo adds, and with great juftice.—* [ muft 
own a zeal for the antiquity of our language makes me obferve, 
with fome fort of indignation, our great philologer Johnfon 
deriving our /effon from the French legon. ‘This was pidling on 
the furface, when he fhould have dug deep for the true etymon ; 
for words, like truth, require much opening to come at their 
original. An Englifh di@tionary, indeed, which is not fup- 
ported on a Gothic foundation as to its derivations, ison 

um horrendum cui lumen ademptum.” 

In another place, we find this remark, £ It is ftrange that 
Johnfon has put a Latin derivation to this word to frett, as it 


‘ js both Saxon and Gothic.’ 


Without farther attending to words, we fhall juft take notice 
of a remark on the expreflion, we are Abrahamis frain, the feed 
of Abraham. 

* Here is the certain origin of our prefent genitive cafe, which 
went from the Goths to the Saxons, and from them has defcended 
tous. The learned Bifhop of London was undoubtedly very right, 
when he afferted that the Englifh poffeflive cafe terminated in is, 
and was improperly fhortened by an apoftrophe; but he would 
have much ftrengthened his argument if he had not ftopped at the 
Saxons, but gone up to the fountain-head, the Goths, who, as in 
this inftance, wrote Abrahamis, of Abraham, fo Aiminis, of hea- 
ven.” 

It is alfo obferved, that every declenfion of the Gothic, of 
which Dr. Hickes makes fifteen, is terminated in the genitive 


cafe by s; whereas, in the fix declenfions of the Saxon, three 


only have that termination, 
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Tt would be eafy to fele&t many paflages werthy of notice 
from this article: but we muft confine ourfelves to a brief 
mention of the concluding paragraph : 

Runa, myfteries or fecrets : to rowne is, in all our poets, to 
whifper a fecret,—and from that fecrecy, with which matters 
of importance are debated, ruxa is applied to an onan Sn 

erfons in confultation: it is therefore extraordinary, Mr. 
Drake adds, that Junius, profefledly writing on the Englifh 
language, fhould fpeak of a plain in Lombardy, when explain- 
ing this Gothic word, and fhould forget the celebrated Rur~ 
ning-mead in England. Lambarde, who wrote in Queen Eli- 
zabeth’s time, fays the place is called Runemede, from a public 
confultatation held there ;——the word, continues he, is not’ 
yet clean gone, for we fay, that men rounde together, when they 
whifper or talk foftly one to another. 

We now arrive at the appendix, which confifts of fourteen 
pages, containing extracts from communications which it has 
not been thought proper to publifh entire. Among thefle, we 
obferve feveral veflels and inftruments of facrifice, difcovered 
in the year 1785, by the falling in of the vault of an edicula 
adjoining to the walls of a temple in the lower part of the an- 
cient Prenefie, and exhibited by Charles Townley, Efg. In 
the enumeration, we obferve a {poon, the handle of which is 
compofed of a dolphin and a rudder; a facrificing knife ; a 
figure of Mars, armed, &c. 

A painted window in the church of Brereton, one of the old- 
eft churches in Chefhire, deferves a little attention. A co- 
loured drawing of it was fhewn to the Society by Owen Saluf- 
bury Brereton, Efq. It was intended, no doubt, todo honour 
to the memory of Thomas a Becket: but what appears to us 
very remarkable, is, that while the four perfons who flew him, 
are prefented in a refpectable manner, and diftinguifhed by their 
names ; which, or where, is the archbifhop himfelf, it is diffi- 
cult to determine. 

A Roman eagle in fteel, fuppofed to have been a military 
enfign, muft, we fhould imagine, be a very curious relic. It 
was lately found at Silcheffer, by the rector of the place. 

In a field near Rothley Temple, Leicefterthire, were difcovex- 
ed, in the year 1784 or 5, among fragments of ftone and lime, 
a.crofs plated with filver, and gilt, having behind it a needle 
and hook, as if to faften it to a garment; at a few yards from 
it, were fome coins of Conftantine, a circular piece of metal, 
and a fmall fquare of teflelated pavement ; an account of which 
was Communicated by Thomas Babington, Efq.. 

_ Sir Harry Englefield gave a beautiful drawing from a capital 
mm the ruins of St, Mary’s abbey at York, on which he obferves, 
* Few 
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© Few of the.ornaments of our Gothic buildings can lay claim 
to originality ; this fragment is however an exception ; and the idea 
is not only new, but highly graceful. The waving foliagewhich 
runs.up the hollow moulding is evidently taken, though not very 
exaétly, from the ivy, whofe tendril at the height of the capital, 
quits its former fituation, and winding over the plain bell of the 
capital, invefts it with a foliage as natural, as new, and almoft as 
graceful, as the acanthus on the bafket of Callimachus. ‘The ex- 
quifite beauty of the young fhoots of ivy twining round the mould- 
ings of an ancient building, mutt have ttruck the moft carelefs eye ; 


‘ but this is believed to be the only inftance of its being applied to 


ornamental architecture, and it has a moft pleafing effect. I will 
jvft add, that the fmall remnant of this building, which has efcaped 
the mercilefs hands of the lime-burners, fhews it to have been one 
of the moft elegant edifices in this country, both in its defign and 


execution.’ 
The laft article which requires notice, is that figned 


H. Wanfey, relative to a cro/s in Salifbury, now called the 
Poultry-crofi. If the authority may be trufted, as we conclude 
it may, the occafion of erecting this building is very remark- 
able. An extract from the life of Richard the Second, in the 
chronicle of the monaftery of St. Alban’s, informs us, that an 
Earl of Salifbury, John de Montacute, in confequence of fome 
difrefpe& toward the facrament (rather, we fuppofe, the 4o/?) 
was enjoined by Radulph Ergham, bifhop of Salifbury, ** to 
make a crofs of ftone, in which all the ftory of the matter 
fhould be written.” <A farther part of his fentence was, that 
every Friday, during his life, barefooted and bareheaded, and in 
his thirt, he fhould there on his knees do penance for the fact. 
Such was the infolence and tvranny of the church at that day ! 
but Mr. Wanfey is willing to fuppofe that there muft have 
been fome ftronger and more fubftantial reafons for fo * rigid 
and unmerciful a fentence, for fo comparatively {mall an of- 
ence.” ‘This nobleman was certainly a friend to Wickliffe 
and to reformation, which gave him rea/ dignity ; whatever 
contempt he might fhew in the inftance here mentioned, we 
have no doubt that it was to the fuperftition of the Romith 
church, and not to the inftitution itfelf. His being a Lollard, 
(one of the {neering names which it is eafy to affix,) might fti- 
mulate the rage of a haughty domineering prieft; and perhaps, 
as this writer intimates, he was a chief of the party : but there 
is no occafion to fearch for reafons in order to mitigate the 
malignity and atrocioufnefs of the fentence: ftate policy, and— 
ecclefiaftical policy, or craft, it is too well known, have produced 
many fuch acts, and fome that are more nefarious. They have, ’ 
in all countries, where they have reigned triumphant, debafed 
Chriftianity almoft to a level with heathenifm, and employed 
: 6 it 
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Fure divino:* a 


it as the engine of the vileft tyranny and wickednefs; and, as 
they will always have like effects where they can, prevail,:mea 
cannot be too watchful and guarded againit, their encroach- 
ments. ‘s:8 

After the index, we have an account of prefents: to the So~. 
ciety fince the publication of the laft volume; and, alfo, a lift 
of the prints engraved, and other works which have been made 
public by them. . 

The prints, which accompany the volumes publifhed. by this 
Society, are a great addition to their value, and contribute very. 
much to the entertainment-and improvement of the reader. i 





Art. III. Fure divino; or, the true Grounds and Reafons for the _ 
Support of the Chrittian Minifiiy, &e.*, 4to. pp. 45.: 18. 6d. 
Johnfon. 1789. 7 


W? are here told, that the clergy, fetting afide: other con- 
ft 


derations, have a.claim to maintenance and fupport, 


jure divino: but this claim, it is added, and much more any 


claim of inferior validity, can only be afferted, and allowed, 
on the indifpenfible condition of preaching the gofpel. When 
St. Paul afirmse(1 Cor. ix. 14.), that ‘* it is ordained of the 
Lord, that they who preach the gofpel fhould live of the gof- 
pel,”’ it is implied; fays the author, : ; 

‘ That they who do not ipreach the gofpel, are not ordained of 
the Lord ; and ought not to live of the gofpel. Not the joiterer, 
but the Jabourer, is worthy of his hire. And even he is tobe {up-, 
ported, notin grandeur, pomp, and pride; nor in meannefs, -de- 
pendence, and contempt. This laft is, in melancholy faf, the de- 
plorable fituation of perhaps one half of the clergy—and of thole who 
labour moft. And it is farprifing to think with what patience they 
have fubmitted to it, without any petition to that parliament, from 
whence, it may be prefumed, they might meet with fome relief ; 
efpecially when it is recollected, that there is fcarcely a éutlser in 
the family of any nobleman or private gentleman in the kingdom, 
who has not advantages fuperior to thole of the curate of the pa- 
rifh.? While on the other hand, ‘ the public prints inform us, 
that a certain right reverend divine, antecedent to his late tran/fla. 
tion, held at one time,—a bi/bopricma living, eftimated at 12001. 
a year—a deanery worth 20001. a year—a mafferfbip worth about 
25ol.a year. It may very fairly be enquired, by thofe who may 
cften meet with fomething of a fimilar nature in rhe efablifbment, 
upon what principle of merit, piety, reafon, or revelation, this pro- 
cedure is to be defended, when perhaps two thirds of the clergy 
and their families are in poverty and wretchednefs.—Is it-at all un- 


; 





* This difcourfe was occafioned by the late conteited election at 
the Afylum. 
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watural, irrational, or to be wondered at, that the common drudges of 
the church, and even their dif/enting brethren, fhould with to have 
fome fmall fhare of thefe ecclefaftical /poils ’—Why not? Does the 
Bisie give an exclufive right to thefe things to any particular fet of 
gnen ?—Who then have authority to do it?” 

Thefe fentiments are liberal, extremely fo, in one who, from 
many parts of his work, appears to us to be a clergyman—~ 
a member of the national church—and placed above the reach 
of poverty and want: for fuch a one cannot be fuppofed to be 
influenced by prejudice againft the clerical order, by fpleen 

inft the eitablifhment, or by envy of fuperior ftations. In- 
deed, throughout his book, the author feems to verify the de- 
claration which he has made at the beginning of it—* that his 
objet is neither fame nor intereft, but truth and Chriftianity.’ 

It mutt be confefled, by every difinterefted mind, that the 
fhameful difproportion between the toils and the rewafds of the 
clergy, .is an’ evil of the firft magnitude, ‘which has long call- 
ed, and ftill continues to call, loudly for redrefs. Surely, fome- 
thing ought immediately to be done, to wipe away this, the 
fouleft ftain on the Englifh church. We fincerly hope, that a 
worthy prelate will never lofe fight of thofe efforts which he 
once made to accomplifh fo defirable an end.+ Fired with the 
enormity of the prefent abufes, this author, with fome warmth, 
but not, we think, with an unbecoming ardor, afks, * Whether 
it is not eftablifhing the moft horrid facrilege by law, to oblige 
people to adminifter to the maintenarice of fuch perfons, as ti- 
ther do not preach’at all, or do'not preach the Jpecific gofpel of 
the grace of God?” 

“1 he latter part-of this query would have met our ideas more 
exactly, if, inftead of, * preach the /pecifie gofpel,’ the author 
had faid, * preach what is judged to be the {pecific gofpel, dy 
thofe who furnifh the fupport.’ For otherwife, who thall decide, 
amid a diverfity of opinions, what zs the {pecific gofpel ? Un- 
lefs every one be left to judge for himfelf, there feems to us to 
be no way of fettling the point, but fuch as might eventually 
compel the members of a Proteftant church to pay to the fup- 
port of a Popifh clergy. 

What his own private notion of the fpecific gofpel is, the 
author has declared at length in the firft part of his pamphlet, 
more than three fourths of which is taken up in explaining 
what he underftands by preaching the gofpel. His fentiments 
refpecting the very peculiar and diftinguifhing nature of the 
gofpel, differ in many refpects from our own : “but a mete dif- 
ference of opinion, however wide, unlefs there be fomething 
peculiar in the cafe, is not enough to call forth eur animadver- 
fions, We have no time for controverfy on every trifling oce 
Cafion ; 
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€afion ; nor is it any part of our province : but it is a part of 
our province, and what we think a very neceflary part of our 
duty, to point out whatever appears to us.to favour, in the 
fmalleft degree, of a fpirit of dogmatizings or to lead, even:in 
its remoteft confequences, to intolerance; more efpecially | 
when it occurs in a writer of general refpeétability. Some- 

thing of this caft and complexion it gave us pain to obferve :in 
two paflages, in which the author before us feems to ,have 
been fomehow betrayed into a departure from his ufual mode- 
ration of {pirit, and to have tranfgrefled the bounds of .fairnefs 
and impartiality. After giving us his own notion of the pecu- 
liar nature of the gofpel, he adds, at the clofe of it:--* Whee 
ther this view of Chriftianity will be thought rational enough 
for the affeftation and /queamifhnefs of our age, I-know not; or 
whether it will fquare with the rules of philofophical moraji/ts, I 
cannot tell. One thing I know, ‘* thefe are the true fayings of 
God,’ if the Bible be his word.’ Here, we think, the author 
aflumes an air by much too pofitive. As long as we confine 
ourfelves ftrictly to the very words of fcripture, fo long we 
may be allowed, by Chriftians at leaft, to fay, without. being 
charged with prefumption, ** Thefe are the true fayings of 
God :” but at the moment when we undertake to: interpret 
and put our own conftruction on the divine words, in that mo-~ 
ment we ought to drop fuch language. To fay, ‘* Iam as cere 
tain that my meaning and conttruction are the meaning and 
conftruGtion of God, as I am that the Bible is. his word,’”’ is 
an affertion of more arrogance and felf-fuficiency, than fuch,a 
writer as the prefent would, we think, in his cooler judgment, 
approve. 

In the fame page, fpeaking of reafon and philofophy, the 
author fays : 

‘ When they would exalt a rational divinity upon the ruins of all 
“* the great myfteries of godlinefs ;’?—when they would explain away 
or deny the doctrines of the Trinity, the incarnation of the Son of 
God, his miraculous conception, his vicarious facrifice and atone- 
ment, and the influences of the Holy Ghoft upon the human 
mind, becaufe they cannot fully comprehend thefe things; then 
they are no longer to be honoured with the refpect they might 
otherwife demand—they have changed their nature and their name 
—they are reafon and philofophy run mad, and fhould be treated 
accordingly.’ 

Now, what is this but faying, that all who reafon differently 
from ourfelves; all who, after a careful, ferious, and humble in- 
quiry, embrace opinions oppofite to our own; all who look on 
it as their duty to reje&, as {purious and human, what we revere 
as facred and divine; are rath and bold intruders jnto the fecret 


-Counfels of the Almighty, who have madly and impioudly dared 
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‘to exalt theiz own wifdom, in oppofition. to the will and wil- 
‘dom’ of their Creator ; are therefore undeferving of a patient 
“ahd eandid hearing ; ind ought no longer to be treated as ra- 
tional beings? Such hafty and intemperate conclufions as 
thefe have, in’ all ages, difturbed the peace and harmony of 
fociety ;: when accompanied with power, they have, at various 
times, untheathed the fword of perfecution ; and, when pufhed 
“into all their horrid confequences, they have, in various coun- 
tries, filled the dungeons of the Inquifition. 

“The author, however, has not given us a fair ftatement of the 
iiaethod which thefe pretended madmen take to inveftigate their 
‘Opinions, and of the grounds on which they proceed to eftablifh 
“their creed. The rational Chriftians are a very various, and, 
“we fincerely hope, a very numerous body of men. Some rejeé & 
‘fewer,’ fome more, fome all, of the particular doétrines which 
‘the writer has fpecified above : fome again admit them all, but 
“with certain limitations and expofitions: but we have never 

met with any perfon, who thought bimfelf authorized to reject 
any one of thefe doctrines, merely becaufe he could’ not fully 
comprehend it. Whoever inftantly difbelieves an article of faith, 
or concludes immediately that it can be no"part of revelation, 
merely becaufe it is attended with a few difficulties, is juftly 
chargeable with rafhnefs : but the rational Chriftians, by what 
-we gather from their writings, argue in a very different man- 
ner: they contend, that the dogtrines which they reject are 
involved in very high, and even infuperable difficulties, irre- 
concileable, in many inftances, with the whole tenor of God's 
word and works, and amounting, in fome cafes, to an abfo- 
lute contradiction in terms. This, they fay, is enough to juf- 
tify a fufpicton that‘ fuch: doctrines are not contained in the 
{criptures. Hence they confider it not only as warrantable, 
but as a point of abfolute duty, to examine whether the pafliges 
of holy writ, brought in fuipport of thefe tenets, will not admit 
of a more rational and confiftent interpretation. Such inter- 
pretation, they fay, on a diligent and fair inquiry, they have 
found ; and that it is more jult and natural, more agreeable to 


‘{cripture phrafeology, more fuitable to the context, and more, 


conformable to the feope and defign of the facred writings, than | 
that which is commonly adopted. Their fu/pictons are in con- 
fequence confirmed, and therefore they reject the dotrines in 
queftion. ‘The préinifes from which thefe’ Chriftians argue, 
we think, are found and good. Whether the particular con- 
clufions at which ‘they arrive, or the interpretations by.which’ 
“they attempt to juftify them, are {o or not, every reader mult 
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We have made thefe remarks, becaufe we truft they will 
pot be thrown away on an author, who appears to deferve the 
attention which we have paid him; and becaufe we are per- 
{uaded, that a mifconception, or mifreprefentation, of the prin- 
ciples and conduct of any party, will never tend to confute 
their tenets; nor to promote that Chriftian charity, one fingle 
grain of which is, in our idea, worth a whole ton of ortho- 


doxy. Pear. 
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Art. IV. The Modes of Quetation ufed by the Evangelical Writers 
explained and vindicated. By the Rev. Dr. Henry Owen, F.R.S. 
Reétor of St. Olave, Hart-ftreet; and Vicar of Edmonton, Mid- 
dlefex. 4to. pp. 311i. 10s. 6d. fewed. Payneand Sons. 1789. 





H1S learned writer undertakes to account for the dif- 

ferences between the quotations made by the Evangelifts 
from the prophetic parts of the Old Teftament, and the original 
paflages. After affigning feveral reafons for making the Sep- 
tuagint verfion, rather than the original Hebrew, the itandard by 
which thefe quotations are to be examined, he brings together 
the paflages as ‘they are found in the New Teftament, and as 
they appear in the Vatican and Alexandrine manufcripts of the 
Septuagint, in order to fhew, that they are confonant with one 
another; commonly quoting the fame paflages in the fame words 
and in the fame order, excepting where the variations may 
be eafily explained, by confidering the different occafions on 
which the quotations were introduced; to demonftrate that 
there is as much agreement between the quotations and the 
original paflages, as can reafonably be expected; and that the 
moft confiderable variations are ewing to the incorre@tnefs of 
our prefent Hebrew and Greek texts, and not to.any miftake, 
or mifconftruclion in the Evangelifts. 

The texts cited in the Gofpels and the A@s, amount, ac- 
cording to the author’s enumeration, to feventy-fix; about 
fixty of which, are ftriéily conformable to fome one, at leaft, of 
the Septuagint copies; and feveral more come near ta them, 
and convey exactly the fame fenfe, though not in precifely the 


fame words. Of Dr. Qwen’s manner of explaining thofe paf- 


fages in which a great difference appears, we fhall give two 
{pecimens: 
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© Vai. xlii. 1— 4. "lana & mais pes arriripomas aurea’ "Iogunr 3 ixrenlbs 
pe, wpocrdigars aurov % uyn ps idwxa 7d amvpe pe i axvTory xeion 
role iOreow ékoion. Ov xexpartilas edt cnet, 8d: axvcbnccras tew 4 Down 
atts, Kerapov ribaacpdvor & cuvrgil si, 1%) Alvar namnCousvor 8 obeces GAB 
tis danOsrar tEcioes yeiot. "Avaraprpity x 8 Soavebicias, tws av Sn tat rH¢ 
ens n2iow, Kemi Ty bvducrs auTe ivy éAwieCH. Vat. 

¢ This paflage of Ifaiah affords us a plain proof that the Septua- 
gint has been wilfully corrupted. For the infertion of the words 
"Jaxwe and ‘Iceana, of which there are no traces in the Hebrew, 
feems to have been made on purpofe by the Fees, that the text 
might not be applied to the Me/iah, though the Targum on the 
place is exprefs for it. The reft has been much altered, as appears 
from 7Zuftin Martyr, who quotes the text twice, Dial. cum Tryph. 
p- 360 and 389, ed. ebb. and in both places differently. ' 

* Irenaeus hanc Efaiz prophetiam eodem tenore allegat quo S, 
Mattheus, cap xii. 18, &c. Sed hodie aliter in LXX interpretum 
verfione legitur; imo jam Irenzi zvo ea ifto loco corrupta fuiffe vi- 
detur. Grabe Not. 3. ad Iren. L. 3. adv. Hxrefes, p. 220. 


* No. XL. 
_ © Matth. xxvii. 9, 10. Tore iangabn 70 exbie— 

© Kal irabor ra teraxorla aglira, TH» Tyan TH TeTyenpsre, oy iTynoawre 
amd vsay "Iogand® Kal idwxay aura sks Toy ayeev TH xigapiug, xaba covitace 
json Kugtog. 

¢ Zachar. xi. 1 3° Kai sae Ku ging 0s we" Kabes avTEes tig FO. 
XwuvTAgion, % oxtrbas auto si Dbxipecr ésrivy Ov Teom oy tdoxsacccOny uTrig CUT A be 
Kai iraCoy reg reiaxorra aglugs:, « iviGaruv auras sic vlxoy Kugiv sic 70 
YOMUvTngrore Alex. 

¢ Great as the difference is between thefe paffages, the fault does 
not Jie with the Evangelift. 

* The Hebrew text is incorreét; and, as it now ftands, is ill 
tranflated. The verfion is that of Symmachus, and not the Seventy’s, 
See, An Enquiry into the prefent State of the Septuagint Verfion, 
yp. 67, &c. 
my Tn that Treatife, I conje€tured with regard to the Hebrew, 
that the genuine reading mutt have ftood thuu—5x yx OWN 
PPT DY WSS WY M'Q-——which is now confirmed in 
the main by fome of the moft valuable of Dr. Kennicott’s MS. 
copies.. With this corrected Hebrew, St. Matthew's Greek perfectly 
agrees; if we only take éaaCw for the fr/ perfon fingular, and read 
idwxa for idwxay, on the authority of one MS. and the Syriac verfion, 
and M3 its congruity with the original prophecy. See Mede’s Works, 
p. 786. 

r. Owen maintains, that fome of the principal variations 
have arifen from wilful corruptions of the ancient Hebrew 
copies of the prophecies, by the Jews, to prevent the applica- 
tion of them to Jefus Chrift*, It is to be wifhed that he had 


fupported this opinion, by fome better evidence than mere 
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conjecture. The opinion is ably controverted by Father Si- 
mon *; who has advanced feveral arguments of confiderable 
weight to prove that the Jews did not wilfully corrupt the text of 
the Scriptures; and to fhew, that, when the Chriftian Fathers 
charge them with this a, they refer to the Greek Septuagint ver- 
fion, which they confidered as the ftandard in their difputes with 
the Jews, and meaned to accufe them of corrupting the Scriptures, 
by departing from this ftandard, in their later tranflations, parti- 
cularly in thofe of Aquila and Symmachus. Indeed, it appears 
much more reafonable to afcribe the variations between the 
New Teftament and the Old, in the few inftances that occur, 
to thofe alterations in Jewifh Scriptures, which have ac- 
cidentally arifen from the ignorance or negligence of tran- 
fcribers; to the practice, common among the early Jewifh and 
Chriftian writers, of quoting from memory; or to other in- 
cidental caufes, than to fuppofe that the Jews themfelves, who 
guarded the purity of their Scriptures with fuch religious 
jealoufy, wilfully corrupted them. 

In the latter part of this work, which is intended to deter- 
mine whether the quotations in the New Teftament be rightly 
applied, the author, after referring to other writers on the pro- 
phecies, contents himfelf with a few general obfervations; in 
which, he appears to us, to lay too much ftrefs on the typical 
application of events in the Jewifh hiftory to the life of Chrift; 
and, in fome inftances, to reafon inconclufively,—particularly 
in the following paflage: 

‘ It does not come within the compafs of my defign, to purfue 
our opponents through all their particular objeGtions and moft fal- 
lacious reafonings; they have been often anfwered, and fully con- 
futed, by many learned writers, both of our own and other nations. 
It is fufficient for my purpofe to obferve in general, with refpect to 
thefe and other prophecies, which the Evangeli/ts have applied to 
Chrift, that thofe applications muft neceffarily be juf, even becaufe 
they have fo applied them. For, if the fame Spixir that dictated 
the prophecies in the O/d Teftament, dictated alfo their interpreta- 
tions in the New, He furely beft knew his own mind, and could 


beit afcertain to whom, or to what, they were meant to be ultimately 
referred.’ 


The Dodor here feems to reafon in a circle, in refting the 
proof of the point, that the prophecies are juftly applied by the 
Evangelifts, on their infpiration; which cannot itfelf be efta- 
ren without firft proving that the prophecies are rightly 
applied. 

Notwithftanding thefe particulars, which impartiality re- 
quires us to point out as, in our judgment, defects in this 
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T4 De Non’s Travels in Sicily and Malta. 


work, we are of opinion that, -on- account of the conneSted 
view which it takes of the quotations from the Old Vettament 
in the New, and of many ufeful obfervations difperfed through 
the volume, it merits a very refpectful attention from the learned. 





wo 


Arte V. Travels in Sicily and Malta: Tranflated from the French 
of M. De Non, Gensleman in Ordinary to the King of France, 
aud Member of the Royal Academy of Painting and Sculpiure. 
Sva. . pp. 427. 6s. Boards. Robinfons: 17%9, 

I" announcing 2 new tour to Sicily and Malta, we fhall, moft 

probably, remind our readers, that our ingenious country- 
man, Mr..Brydone, formerly favoured the public with an 
agreeable account of his travels over the fame ground *: but 
one traveller does not necefiarily preclude another; for different 
obfervers are not only attracted by diff ent objects and circum- 
ftances,: but frequently view the fame with different ideas; and 
our knowlege is of courfe extended by their variations. 

Sicily is a fpot peculiarly interefting to men of {cience; to 
the natural philofopher, for its tremendous volcano, with other 
natural curiofities; and to the antiquary for its numerous relics 
of former times: here, therefore, it is more efpecially necel- 
jary for the fpeculative traveller to be:a good naturalift, and 
to have his mind well flored with ancient and modern hittory, 
as being qualihcations which will mutually affift the pofleflor in 
his refearches. Thus, amid the crowd of ruins + in Catania, the 
-prefent traveller is enabled, by his hiftorical knowlege, to clafs 
them {fo as to reduce confufion to order. 

* | am of opinion (fays he) that it would be no difficu't matter to 
make a procer diftin€tion among the antiquities of Catania, and to 
aflign to each age what belongs to it, by attributing to the Greeks 
the temple of Ceres, the great theatre, and the {mall one; and in this 
we fha!] cencur with the hiftory of that time, which fpeaks of thefe 
three monuments, and tells us, that Alcibiades, in his expedi:ion, 
harangued the people in the little theatre; which proves that there 
were two. The amphitheatre, the naumachia, the gymvafium, 
and the grand aqueduct, we may afcribe to the Roman colony, as 
we know that thefe buildings were more agreeable to the tafte and 
manners of that people than to thofe of the Grecks, who were 
ftrangers to them ull their conqueit by the former; befides that the 
beilding in ftone and brick, is entirely in the Roman flyle. ‘The 
baths, which were enlarged, decorated and repaired, fora Jong feries 
‘of years, are of the period of the lower empire, the workmanship and 
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*# See Rev. vol. xlix. p. 22 and 115. 
-M+ Our readers will bear in mind, that this voyage to Sicily was 
‘performed five years before the memorable earthquakes, whith made 
fuch dreadful havock in that country. 
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ftyle of which are difcoverable i in the mofaics found near the Con- 
yent of the BeneJittines. 

« After this diftribution, we fhall be lefs aftonifhed at the extra. 
ordinary number of large edifices, in a city which was never fo con« 
fic able as it is this day, and which, if it follows the fame progref- 
fidg-of population that has marked its increafe since the earthquake 
of 1673, will become at the end of a century the largeft andrichett 
town in Sicily.’ 

_Neverthelefs, fo uncertain is the ftudy of ruins, efpecially i in 
the bufy theatre of fo many viciflitudes of fplendor, and hoftile 
devaftation ; that, in Syracufe, M, De Non honeftly confeffes 
his inability to analyfe the objects before him. 

‘ In fine, after wandering feveral leagues without ever quitting 
the enclofure of the city, we returned home this day, indebted 
almolt entirely to our imagination for all the enjoyment we had re- 
ceived 5 the cifcoveries we made, having contributed rather to ex- 

ite regret, than to add to our ftock of information,’ 

Antiquities are, indeed, objects of public concern here, for 
we are informed that the Prince of Bifcaris 

‘ Had been juft named Confervator of the antiquities of Val De- 
mone and of Noto. Though this nom nation be a little late, the court 
could not have adopted a better refolution, or have made a happier 
choice. The antiquities of the two Sicilies being ar object of very 
important fpeculation, the curiofity of travellers annwaliy bringing 
large fums into the country, ‘without cofting a farthing to the ftate, 
more efpecially if it fhould be thought proper to prohibit the ex- 
portation of these objects of curiofity, their deftruction, and the pur- 
cha‘e of in{criptions, fo interefling on the fpot from whence they are 
torn, and fo inferior in value the ioftant they are removed into another 
country; but the flealing of which is encouraged by thofe travellers 
who have the raze of purchafing, paying, and carrying away.’ 

For views of feveral, remarkable objets defcribed in this 
work, we are referred, perhaps, by the tranflator, to the Voyage 
Pittore/que des Deux Siciles, of the feveral iuabeell of which, 
we have given accounts in our late volumes *: but in an itine- 
rary, the deficiency of a map is more frequently felt than the 
want of engravings, when we have lively defcriptions from an 
intelligent writer. 

M. De Non relates his j journey up Mount /£tna, which he 
attempted from Meffina, intending to crofs the mountain, and 
defcend on the oppofite fide: but unfavourable weather ob- 
ftructed his courfe, and obliged him to relinguifh his plan. In 
this attempt, be met with an enormous chefnut-tree, his de- 
fcription of which. may be accepted as farther fpecimen of the 
performance. 

* In two hours we quitted the region of the vineyards: the trees 
began to augment in fize, and we found the remains of an ancient 
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forett of chefnuts, of an enormous fize, which proves the prodigious 
fecundity of the volcanic afhes. Thefe coloffal trees, growing almoit 
on the naked lava, faften themfelves to it, by fixing their winding 
roots to thefe immovable blocks, and remain immovable and eter- 
nal like themfelves. But there is matter of ftill more aftonifhment, 
a few moments after, on arriving at the Ceatum Cavalli, or the feven 
brothers, which is a fingle cheinut tree coeval with the world: the 
heart of this tree is open, nothing remaining but the fap divided 
into feven mangled ftocks, which ftili bear enormous branches. I 
feveral times made the compleie circuit of the trunk, and always 
found it toak feventy-fix paces to arrive at the place from whence I 
had fet out, five and twenty for one of its greateft diameters, and 
fixteen for the fmalleft. The Canon Recupero has fince informed 
me, that notwithftanding the vaft antiquity of this tree, its fize 
was continually increafing, fuch is the oo diy of the foil; that 
he had formerly cleared away the earth two feet deep around the 
trunk, and meafured the circumference, and that in his laft ob- 
fervations he found the dimenfions increafed. I myfelf obferved in 
it, what I never faw in any other trees, tender branches proceed- 
ing from the very heart of the old ftump, in the part oppofite to the 
fap, in the centre of that part which was the hardeft and Jleaft 
capable of fhooting forth a bud, or of admitting the circulation of 
the juice. This tree taken altogether is fo monftrous, that it has 
rather the appearance of a grove, than the produce of one and 
the fame growth. On examining it with attention, you fee 
eve that feven diftant ftocks of fuch a fize never could have 

n produced fo near each other; befides that the rents are fo 
exaétly conformable, and fo evidently tending to the fame centre, 
that a fhadow of doubt cannot remain of its being one fingle 
tree. Calculating the time it muft have taken this tree to attain 
fuch a thicknefs, and adding to it the time neceffary for its decay, 
with the period fince which it has been known in its prefent ftate, 
this vegetable production wil! reckon a great many centuries; and 
if it adds nothing to the archives of Mount 4tna, will occafion no 
fmali derangement, at leaft, in thofé of the known duration of the 
life of chefnut trees. It muft be obferved however, that thefe co- 
Jofluffes are the production of a variety of concurring circumftances 
peculiar to themifelves, fuch as their expofure, the winds, and the 
region on which they grow; for lower down on the mountain the 
fame tree grows long and flender, and feems to be of another {pecies. 
We may add likewife, that the nature of the chefnut tree is fuch, 
that the heart hardens, becomes oflified, and dies, whilft the fap 
and bark furvive, and acquire fuch ftrength, as to produce and 
fupport the longeft branches, without the fuccour of the trunk; for 
although the branches of this tree do not correfpond with the thick- 
nefs of its ftump, they are feventy-eight paces in diameter in their 
greateft extenfion. 

* In the middle of this tree is built a wretched hut feven paces 
long by eight in width, and as many in height. If inftead of this 
hovel, a fimple altar had been built here, in the antique ftyle, 
nothing would have been more magnificent, nor have borne a 
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ftronger refemblance to a temple of the Druids: the wilduefs of che 
Gite and the antiquity of the tree infpire the very fort of horror we 
entertain of their myfterious facrifices. It may be truly faid, that 
this produétion reminds us of that gigantic ftature in which the 
poets painted the Cyclops who inhabited Mount tna. But if 
human nature has really degenerated from thofe extravagant dimen- 
fions, the race of inhabitants of this mountain ftill retain an extra- 
ordinary proportion: and if Nature at that period beftowed but 
one eye upon the Cyclops, it feems as if the prefent race were fill 
worfe treated; for almoft all the old men are blind, and thofe of 
the middle age, have their eye-lids blood-fhot, red, and fore. This 
is to be attributed probably to the volcanized air, or che volatile 
and corrofive duft of the cinders, which perpetually deftroys the 
fibres uf that delicate organ. The fame duft attaches itfelf to their 
fkin, becomes glued to it by perfpiration, and gives them all the 
appearance of blackfmiths. ‘Thefe people however are oayen 
lefs than favage, but on the contrary, poffefs all that amenity an 


gaiety, which plenty creates.’ 
Difappointed at this time, he next undertook to afcend this 


mountain from Catania, in company with the Cyclops who 
attended Mr. Brydone, and with the good old canon, Recu- 
pero, with whom we were much pleafed once more to meet: 
but, alas! this pleafure was of fhort duration, for the poor 
prieft will no longer alarm his brethren by his obfervations on 
a mountain that his faith was unable to remove! He died, 
while this author was on the ifland, and, from him, he receives 
the teftimonial of an excellent character. 

In this tour, M. De Non neceffarily met with the fame ob- 
jects that are defcribed by former travellers; and fums up his 
character of this awful mountain, in thefe emphatic words: 
« Whatever is great, or beautiful, or terrible, in nature, may 
be compared to Atna, and AXtna can be compared with noe 
thing.’ In his defcription of its fertile bafe, he obferves, 
* every thing here feems to grow with luxuriance; it is the 
picture of the golden age; and I was now more firmly per- 
fuaded than ever, that a volcano is neceffary to the happinefs 
of a country*.” As he does not furnifh us with the reafons 
on which he grounds this extraordinary perfuafion, we confefs 
ourfelves unable to join in it. From the peculiarly combuttible 
nature of the foil, fuch an opening may be a neceffary evil to 
Sicily, by rendering it precarioufly habitable: but we do not 
know that other countries are lefs happy for being deftitute of 
fuch horrid furnaces! 

Antiquities were the principal objects of the prefent traveller’s 
attention ; and his work is rendered very interehing and amufing 
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by the various defcriptions with which he fupplies us; and he 
likewife gives a good account of Sicilian manners, as he ob- 
ferved them at Palermo; with a political review of the govern- 
ment of the ifland, and a pleafing defeription of Malta. ‘The 
language of the tranflator is not very correct and elegant. 





Art. VI. Chemical Experiments and Opinions. Extra&ted from a 
Work publifhed in the laft Century, 8vo. pp.100. 2s, 6d. 
fewed. Murray. 1790. 


upies difcovery, about fifteen years ago, of dephlogifticated 
air, which exifts in a concrete or folid ftate, in union 
with ‘various fubftances, and in an elaftic form, compofing 
about 4°% of the bulk of the atmofphere, has furnifhed chemifts 
with an explanation of numerous phenomena; has occafioned 
many new experiments; and has been no very remote caufe of 
the new fy/Jem, as it is termed, of chemiftry. It is well known 
that, of al] the branches of this fcience, that of aeriform fub- 
ftances has been leaft cultivated by the older chemifts: but, 
by the moderns, it has been more improved than any other 
part of chemiftry. 

Dr. Beddoes, the author, or, rather, editor, of this work, 
findings.in Dr. John Mayow’s book, entitled, Traétatus quin- 


| gle Medico-phyfici, publifhed at Oxford in 1674, many facts, 


and fome principles, in pneumatic chemiftry, particularly the 
exiftance.of dephlogifticated air in the nitrous acid, and as a 
conftituent part of the atmofphere; and prefuming that the 
work is extremely fcarce, that its merit is known to few, and 
to thofe few very imperfectly; now publifhes an account of. it, 
with his obfervations, to * refcue from oblivion the long-loft 
memory’ of its author. | 

_ The fubjects of the five treatifes above mentioned, are on 
nitre and nitrous aerial fpirit (dephlogifticated air) ; on refpira- 
tion; on the relpiration of the foetus in the uterus, and the 
ege; on mufcular motion; and the rickets. The firft three 
eflays contain the chemical doCirines, of which extras are 
here given; the other eflays, being on different fubjects, are 
only juft mentioned. The editor has alfo added the few me- 
morials which he could colject relating to the author’s life, 
none, of which are to be found in the work itfelf. John 


| Mayow appears to have been born in Cornwall, in 1645; was 


a {cholar of Wadham college; a probationary-fellow of All 
Souls college; and took the degrees of civil law: but ftudied 
and practifed phyfic, efpecially at Bath. He died at an apo- 
thecary’s houfe, the fign of the Anchor, in York-ftreet, 
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Covent Garder, in September 1679; and was buried in St, 
‘Paul’s tharch, Covent*Gafden. . ny 

The chief chemical difcovery of Mayow, is, that dephlo- 
gifticated air, (or, as he calls it, with Scheele, fire air,) exifts 
in the nitrous acid, and in the atmofphere; which he proves 
by fuch decifive experiments, as to render it impofible to ex- 
plain, how Boyle and, particularly, Hales, could avoid avail- 
ing themfelves of fo capital a difcovery in their refearches into 
air. By the medern chemilts, fince the fame difcovery by 
Dr. Prieflley and Scheele, reference has been alméft always 
made to Mayow as the original inventor, though few have taken 
the pains to perufe the work with the attentron which they 
beflowed on his fucceflors.in the fame difcovery; and hence, 
the public were not aware that fo much merit was due to him, 
as would, otherwife, have been allowed him. _ Mayow alfo 
relates his manner of paffing aeriform fluids, under water, 
from veffel to veflel; which is generally believed to be a new 
art. He did not colle& dephlogifticated air in veilels, and 
transfer it from one jar to another: but he proved its exiftence, 
by finding fubftances that would burn in vacuo, and in water, 
when mixed with nitre; and after animals had breathed and 
died in veflels filled with atmofpheric air, or after fire had been 
extinguifhed in them, there was a refiduum, which was the 
part of the air unfit for refpiration, and for fupporting fire ; 
and, further, he fhews that nitrous acid cannot be formed, 
but by expofing the fubftances, which generate it, to the at- 
mofphere. 

Mayow was, undoubtedly, no common man; and, in Dr. 
Beddoes, he has found no common friend: but we could fhew, 
that in revenge for the neglect of this long-departed genius, 
the editor has unwarrantably exalted him at the expence of 
other chemifts ; and to a height which, without ftrained inter 
pretations, cannot be juftified by the text. In future, there- 
fore, though writers of the hiftory of chemiftry, and biogra- 
phers, may, with elucidation to themfelves, read this publica= 
tion, yet we would advife them, alfo, to perufe, at the fame 
time, the original work. 

To thofe who. do not poflefs Mayow’s book, and who find 
amufement in tracing the knowlege of different parts of fcience 
to their original fountains, this treatife will afford a gratifica- 
tion: but the tafte for unaffected, clear, and concife com- 
pofition in works of natural philofophy, will be offended by the 
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Art. VII. Williams's Le@ures on Bducation. f Article concluded 
from p. 371 of our laft volume. ] 


ws recording experiments in natural philofophy, it has 
been recommended to relate {uch proceffes as have proved 
unfuccefsful ; and even to make a faithful regifter of miftakes 
and mifapprehenfions ; in the hope that they may lead to fome 
ufeful inquiries, or, at leaft, that they may ferve as a caution 
to others, It gives us,pleafure to obferve, that the author of 
thefe lectures, in relating his experiments in moral philofophy, 
has been fo ingenuous as to follow this rule. On the fubject of 
truth, befide the fuccefsful experiment which we copied in our 
former article, he has laid before his readers the particulars of 
an attempt which he made to correct a difpofition to falfehood, 
in a youth who was put under his care, and in which he failed of 
fuccefs. ‘The circumftances of the narrative are fingular and 
“interefting : but the ftory is too long to be quoted. We muit 
not, however, omit the obfervation with which it is con- 
‘cluded : 

* I did not fucceed in numerous and painful attempts to "9 
and remove the difpofition to hypocrify ; and I attributed the fail- 
ure to my own error: for in the firft fituation of fhame and de- 
‘fpondency, into which the difcovery of crimes had reduced him, I 
betrayed anxiety that he fhould prevent the difclofure of his in- 
famy. His mind was relieved too foon. All the confequences 
Should have been rifqued, that he might avoid his own difgrace. In 
the fecond difcovery, the effect was loft by premature compafiion ; 
which induced him to fufpect the plot and the crime to be the ef- 


fects of artifice. 
* He has avoided me, without feeming to do it, ever fince he left 


‘my houfe. I am thort-fighted ; he is not: and yet I always fee him 


‘before he appears'to fee me. If we inevitably meet, he is profufe 
in expréffions of civility.and regret at not having opportunities of 
~vifiting. me ; which he never feeks. 

* You muft, therefore, have the candour to-receive this lec- 
ure, as an inftance of inability and difappointment, where the ha- 


-bits of hypocrify had been fome time in poffeffion of the mind.’ 


After truth, the next objeéts of attention in education, ac- 


‘cording. to the:author’s plan, are filial affection and brotherly 


love. His remarks, on each of thefe topics, are ingenious and 
ufeful ; we perfectly agree with him in thinking, that thefe af- 
fections may, be employed with great fuccefs, .as firft principles 


of focial virtue. -On the fubject of filial affeétion, he fays: 


‘ If I were to fix on a quality, as the foundation of an amiable 
and» happy character, it would be filial duty :—and it fhould be the 
object of parents who would form their children to wifdom and vir- 
tue, to render it a genuine and permanent principle, 

‘ From 



























































Williams’s Lefures on Education: at 


¢ From the moment a child is born, it receives impreffions of 
pleafure and pain, from the management of the parents. A pers 
ception of good and evil, and of the characters of thofe who occa- 
fion them, is formed in a few years; and on a {mall number of de- 
Gres and averfions. ‘Temper, difpofition, and the circamftances 
which give peculiarities to our manners, are often produced in the 
arms of the nurfe. ‘The mother, who treats her child capricioufly 
in the firft moments of exiftence, careffes it when the feels tem- 
porary fondnefs ; and is determined, by its miferies and eries, to 
confult its eafe and gratification: or, in the other extremesemploys 
her attentions in tormenting it with injudicious kindnefs ; gives it 
impreffions unfavourable to future influence; makes the child look 
up to her without pleafure ; and occafions undatifulnefs ‘and difo- 
bedience.—— 

‘ The firft time a child difcovers a fenfe of benefits and injuries, 
and looks up to his.parent as the author, his charaéter may be pro- 
phefied. He betrays certain, perhaps indelible, impreffions of that 
parent, as a wife and uniform, or a capricious and wayward bene- 
factor. The fir condition of families, is that of contef and war. 
Weak and injudicious parents, or their fubftitutes, under the de- 
nomination of tutor, governefs, or nurfe, irritate children by fond- 
nefs; and rouze their little faculties into ftraggles, remonftrances, 
and cries for felf-prefervation. If they are unfeeling and negli- 
gent, other faculties are called out; the hypocrify of perpetual 
lamentation, and the affectation of fuffering-and mifery. ‘This di- 
vides the general mafs of children into two claffes; and they are 
marked by different degrees of caprice, or by indefinite fhades of 
infincerity. In thefe cafes, the difpofitions, which are the ingre- 
dients of future charafers, are like waters tinétured in the foun= 
tain; or like the materials of an edifice, injured in their formatior. 
Wifdom will fee thefe-injuries in the materials: folly, when the 
building is advanced; and it may be too late to remove its de- 
fects. 

‘ All ignorant ‘parents, in my acquaintance, have been felfith. 
They have injared the temper, and perverted the paflions of their 
children, under the mak of fondnefs; while really ‘deftitute of vir- 
tuous and affectionate regard. In atts of ‘kindnefs, they fought 
their‘ own ‘gratification; and in compliances, confulted their own 
quiet and peace. At early periods, however, the fenfibility ‘of 
children is formed ;\ and that fenfibility' has, in ‘all the inftances I 
have’ known, futnifhed indications of the great paflions and affec- 
tions it would:afterwards produce. 

‘ The: general confequences of felfith mifconduct, were thofe 
‘which, in reafon and juftice, muft be expected. Children ‘became 
troublefome and intolerable to their parents, and’were banifhed in- 
to fchools ‘with all poffible expedition. The parents attended to 
them afterwards ; but principally from vanity or regard to’public 
Opinion. Hence the general’ alienation ; the fatal indifference, in 
early and ‘important relations : and hence the complaint that chil- 
‘dren ate deftitate of duty and regard.” Th 
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The. le&tures on brotherly love, which are three in number, 
and abound with ufeful obfervations, are concluded with the 
following narrative; 

‘ [I hive hardly ever vifited, where children have fuperceded cats 
and lap-dogs, without having complaints on the difficulty of pre- 
ferving peace or harmony among them: and the occafions have 
been fometimes recounted with a view to information and afijit- 
ance. When this is not the cafe, it is extremely hazardous to offer 
an opinion. I remember its being introduced in general converfa- 
tion :-by fome unaccountable impulfe, to which a perfon rather dif- 
inclined to talking is feldom fubject, 1 gave my fentiments ; and 
fapported them, by defcribing the foily of a different conduct. | 
was corrected by an inaufpicious filence; and fufpected the reafon, 
when the matter and miitrefs crowded pretences to fend the fervants 
out of the room. On my defifting, their anxiety fubfided; but it 
was with difficulty a fentence couid be made out, until the room was 
cleared. ‘Though an apology feldom removes the confequences of 
error, I thought the offence taken fo unreafonable, that I imagined 
it better to rifgue the neceffity of taking up my hat and withdraw- 
ing, than to remain where I had impreit conflraint, if not hatred. — 
It was with difficulty I could obtain fo diftant a reference to the 
caufe as, ** That aliufions to family occurrences fhould be made 
with great delicacy, unlefs I were acquainted with all the reafons.” 
I proteiied, with fiucerity,. 1 was wholly ignorant of any family oc- 
currence to. which | could allude.—'They feemed conioled by the 
declaration; and the bufinefs would have been funk, as they wiih- 
ed, into oblivion, if the lady had not faid, *‘ To execute philolo- 
phical plans, the matter of the family fhould be a philofopher, and 
ot a party in the quarrels of children.”? That proved a declaration 
of war; the f{cenes of altercation and fury which had agitated the 
whole family, and impriioued many of its members, were laid be- 
fore me; and they had been owing to the partition of a feed-cake. 
The charges, replies, and rejoinders (for the father and mother 
were parties in the caufe), took up an hour:-I had frequent 
thoughts of confefling ficknefs, which fuch converfations always 
give me, and depaiting abruptly. I was repeatedly appealed to, 
and my opinion requeiied, in vain. A lady and two gentlemen, 
who were alfo vilitors, obferved the fame filence ; and 1 faw it was 
an offence. When a general calm had taken place, J refolved to 
hazard an experiment: knowing I could not incur greater odium, 
and being rather indiflerent to confequences. ‘Twoof the children 
had been confined by the father, and three by the mother; the fa- 
ther having three favourites, the mother only two. My opinion 
was rather in favour of the former, as he approached the neareft to 
the duty of a parent, to love all his children. I told him, if he 
would {et at liberty. the prifoners of the lady, I. would be anfwer- 
able the example would be followed ; and I would fettle the dif- 
putes of the children. . He readily confented ; the flowly followed 
his example; and the children were brought, very hungry, and 
much chagrined. The cake was produced, which they had loft by 
the quarre!, and which had coit them their dinner. I took the 
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eldeft into another room, and with fome difficulty perfuaded him 
to interelt the mother for the youngeft, a delicate little girl ; and to 
atk permiffion to take her to dinner. He did it with tolerable 

race: the mother was furprized into new delight, and confented, 
F fent the five children, one by means of another; and all were ig- 
norant of every thing, but the beneficence in which they had been 
engaged. The parents, who had the capacities and manners of 
children, were charmed with the novelty, not the reafonablenefs, 
of the method ; and could not refrain contemplating the little com- 

any. A fpecies of harmony was introduced, in a few minutes, to 
which they had been ftrangers: but I perceived, by the raptures 
and applaufes of the parents, it would not be preferved. 

‘ When the children were brought into the parlour, the cake, 
the fruit, and fweetmeats, for which they ufually contended, and 
fometimes fought, were, by my directions, diltributed to one of 
them, by means of the other, until all were fatisfied. But the pa- 
rents were not capable of rendering thefe actions bonds of union, 
or principles of kindnefs. 

‘ In proper hands, my knowlege or experience warrants the opi- 

nien, that fuch a method of intercourfe will not only extinguifh 
contention ; but may be employed, more effectually than emulation 
or ambition, in improving the underftanding, and cultivating the 
virtues of children.’ 
; With the fame happy mixture of judicious refletion, and 
interefting narration, the lecturer goes on to treat of the moral 
principles of gratitude, contentment, and induftry, as objects 
of attention in education ; and to point out methods of correct- 
ing the contrary vices, of reftraining anger, and of fubduing 
avarice. He concludes this part of his defign with fome ufeful 
remarks on the treatment of fervants; and with a particular 
difcuffion of the important queftion concerning the formation 
and management of habits: but we muft deny ourfelves the 
gratification of making farther extracts from this part of the 
work, in order that we may leave room for fome account of 
thofe lectures which treat of in/fruétion. 

On this fubject, the author’s general ideas are as follow : 

* The firtt aefire incident to children, is that of food ; the fe- 
cond, that of an acquaintance with outward objects. ‘The art of 


.education, in the period under confideration, is to direct the latter, 


without force or violence, to a fufficient number of objects, to fill 
up the child’s time, employ its activity, and improve its ftrength or 
conftitution. No province will admit of this improvement but that 
of natural hiftory and philofophy. You will not be alarmed at the 
prefumption of introducing children among the oftentatious philo- 
fophers of modern times: it.is not the firft occafion, in which you 
may obferve philofophers deriving their fame from puerile employ - 
ments. In order to give factitious dignity to natural hiftory, ic is 
at this time obfcured by a barbarous jargon, or by fanciful fy ftems. 
Thefe muft be avoided in the inftruction of children; and the dif- 
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tinGtions, properties, or ufes of objects, be affociated merely with 
their names, to anfwer the purpofes of a rational education.’ 

Thefe obfervations are well illuftrated by a pleafing narra- 
tive, given in another part of the work *, of the manner in 
which he conducted a child into an acquaintance with botany, 
the leading facts in chemiftry, and certain mechanical arts: but 
this paflage is too long for an extract. 

The following experiment, made on a young man only juft 
beyond the line of idiotifm, who, at the age of thirteen, could 
not read, nay, did not perfectly know his letters, may fuggeft 


fome ufeful ideas : 
‘ All the common methods of teaching him to read were put in 
ractice, with little effect. His uncertainty concerning four letters 
in the alphabet, defeated every attempt. ‘The circumiftance which 
had attracted the notice of the family, was an appetite appearing to 
be canine; and having-been greatly indulged, he was not only ime 
petuous in obtaining food, but anxious in the choice of the moft 
delicious. It was made a law for a week, that inftead of calling on 
the fervant, or applying to each other for what was wanted, thofe 
letters were to denote meat, vegetables, bread, and beer: that the 
articles were not to be obtained but by fending the proper let- 
ters; and mutt be loft for the time, if the letters were miftaken for 
others. 

‘ All the family, except the youth for which it was defigned, 
were delighted with the frivolous employment occafioned by the 
Jaw. He fat down, the firft time after it was refolved upon, with a 
countenance that diftrefled me; for I dreaded a law that could not 
be punctually executed. The drops purfued each other on his face, 
when the box was given to fignify his firft wifhes at table: he chofe 
the wrong letter, and loft the opportunity of being helped. If the 
young gentlemen had laughed or triumphed, as I had reafon to ex- 
pect, | fhould have been defeated; but they faw his difappointment 
with filent furprize or compafion.. And one of them, crying out it 
was owing to fhame and confufion, offered him his plate. So keen 
and tormenting was his appetite, that he would have taken it, if I 
had not interpofed. 1 eaprefied the compaffon I felt for his fitua- 
tion ; that I had no intention of punifhing ; but wifhed gradually 
to lead him into letiers by their convenience and utility: that if 
the method were thought improper or fevere, it fhould be changed ; 
but while the law ftood, it muft be obeyed. When the plate was 
withdrawn, a flood of tears burft from him, as under a heavy and 
melancholy difappointment. His companions felt for him, but va- 
rioufly, according to their opinions of his condu@; all our fenti- 
ments, however, were tinged with pity. In four attempts, he fail- 
ed twice, and loft half his dioner. | knew he would have been: 
nearly as content at having loft the joint of a finger; and perceiv= 
ing the letters of ufe to him, he would foon imprint them corredly 
on his memory. This difcovered a mode of inducing him to read 
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with great expedition. I communicated my thoughts to the mof 
intelligent of the young gentlemen: the fame evening two Englith 
di€tionaries were cut up into fingle words; and it was determined 
that ne meflages fhould be fent or received, efpecially in the inter- 
courfe of the family with the youth in queftion, but in a proper ar- 
rangement of thofe feparate words. Exercifes of the kind were not 
without advantages to the pupils moft improved; and the delight 
they took in playing harmlefs wit on each other, was of the utmoft 
affiftance to me. Children have a method of repeating what de- 
lights them, in a manner that foon fatiates older perfons: this is 
ufeful to them, particularly in communications with each other. fF 
had little todo, when the invention was underftood ; and the young 
gentlemen were become adepts in the execution of it. All eagerly 
fought opportunities of engaging in the new fpecies of converfation 
with the youth for whom it was contrived. The drollery or non- 
fenfe, which were often produced by a mixture of defign and acci- 
dent, occafioned fo much mirth and laughter, that the youth him- 
felf took pleafure in the employment}; and for the firft time quitted 
his bed at an early hour to prepare himfelf for ufeful engagements. 

‘ When I perceived the invention had taken effect, I rather in- 
terrupted than encouraged the employment: knowing it to be the 
method to continue their defire, and having reafon to be apprehen- 
five not only for all the di€tionaries, but for the other books of the 
houfe. ' 

* In what time a child might be taught to read by this method, 
cannot be afcertained, without calculating the effect of circum- 
ftances, to be known only by particular acquaintance. Bur the 
youth under confideration’ read fluently and intelligibly in threé 
months: and it muft appear probable, he had a greater chance of 
comprehending what he read, by this, than by the common mode 
of learning: for all the intercourfe or correfpondence which had 
been the means of his inftruction were, in a great degree, the pro- 
duce of his own talents. The method has been fince put in practice 
on feveral children, either under my direction or by my advice ; and 
always with fuccefs. ‘The advice being gratuitous, the method has 
not excited curiofity. If I could have rendered the difcovery the 
fubjec&t of a patent, a general fpirit of avarice would have been 
alarmed, and the mode of teaching might have prevailed through 
the kingdom.’ 

With refpe& to fcience, it is Mr. Williams’s opinion, in 
which he is fupported by the authority, of Lord Bacon, that the 
ufual order of ftudy fhould be inverted, and that young men 
fhould begin, not with fpeculative fyftems, but with facts in 
natural hiftory, and natural philofophy. In his manner of 
teaching, in which,. books were only confulted as helps in pro- 
fecuting any inquiry, he found the French Encyclopaedia, and 
the Philofophical Tranfaétions, very ufeful fchool-books. 

Concerning the method of teaching geography, and the ads 
vantage of uniting geography and hiftory, the following pecu- 
liar hints toward a new plan are prefented to our a eae 
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‘ In the method of teaching geography I have defcribed, it is dif- 
ficult to avoid the elements of hiftory. 1 was led into the obferva- 
tion, however, by an incident. A gentleman who had gone 
through a courfe of polite education in England, and had been 
many years fecretary to an embafly, applied to me for affiftance in 
the execution of particular views, in which geographical knowlege 
was neceflary. ‘Though he had traverfed a great part of Europe, 
and was an excellent Jinguift, he was unacquainted with the ufe of 
the globes. When prepared for confidering the divifions of the 
earth, as the habitations of men, having relations to each other, he 
fuggelted the propriety of connecting the defcription with general 
hiftory ; which fhould commence with the fabulous origin or fettle- 
ment of men, and trace them on its furface, in their emigrations, 

olicies, or contentions. _[ knew no fuch hiftory : he therefore ob- 
iged me to invent a fubftitute ; and we traced traditions or hilto- 
ries, according to my information, from the banks of the Ganges 
and Euphrates, in every direétion over the globe. I have fuggefted 
the meihod to parents and teachers in geography ; and they have 
furnifhed themielves with hints in writing, which have rendered 
their converfation with pupils the beft introdwétion to univerfal 
hiftory. 

‘ In afcertaining climates, an attention to the effects of heat or 
cold on bodies, is unavoidable. This leads to the conftru€tion and 
ufe of barometers or thermometers. ‘The ColleGion Academique, and 
the French Encyclopedie, left us hardly any thing to wifh for, on that 
or any other iubject, in the period under confideration. It would 
be impertinent to refer to the articles, as the indexes of the one, 
and the alphabetical arrangement of the other, wall direct the moft 
indolent enquirer. It may be proper to obferve, we never read 
an article, unlefs we wanted information in the accomplifhment of 
foine purpofe, or the conftruction of fome machine. The impref- 
fions of our ftudies were therefore indelible; and no affiduity or 
pains were wanting, in fully comprehending cur initructions. In 
thefe circumftances, the firit,volume of the Collection Academique, | 


. containing the tranfactions of the firit philofophic fociety inftituted 


in Europe (the Academy Della Crufca), was read with avidity by 
youth of thirteen or fourteen, who underftood the principles on 
which heat or cold were meafured, as well as any philofophers in 
Europe; if men, in fuch purfuits, muft be denominated philofo- 
phers. The doétrines of air, the conftruétion of air-pumps, the 
fcience of hydroftatics, even the purfuits of chemiftry, are ftudies 
fuited to this age: confiderable progrefs fhould be made in them, 
previous to the time, when the powers of refletion wholly occupy 
the mind, and arrange its fentiments, opinions, or principles.’ 

In order to inftruct his pupils in the principles of jurifpru- 
dence, the preceptor formed them into a kind of civil commu. . 
nity, the incidents of which led them into inquiries and difcuf- 


-fions, that made them acquainted with the leading heads of 


Grecian, Roman, and Britith law. 
* The members of my little community, in the wafteful ufe of 


their territory, were fome time before they afflumed the appearances 
or 
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or claims of citizens. ‘The firft proof we had of the certainty or ex 
cellence of our principles, was the eafe with which the inequality 
of their portions of property and talents admitted of a focial or con- 
ventional equality of perfons, in the poffeflion of thofe portions, 
and in the adminiftration of civil juftice. Difproportionate poffef- 
fions, in that mode of arrangement, never implied the fubjection of 
one citizen to another: all were equally free—if they exerted fufh- 
cient induftry to fupply their wants.— For inftance—certain articles 
at the table were the produce of their fkill or induftry; and their 
enjoyments were in proportion to their talents. But the feperiority 
coafited merely in the enjoyments ; never in fubjecting thole of in- 
ferior talents to their will or caprice. Sentiments of civil juftice 
were thus furnifhed, which rendered the regulation or adjuftment of 
their little differences the eafieft bufinefs imaginable. The difficul- 
ties of jurifprudence are not in the fcience, but in the falfe or de- 
fective maxims adopted inftead of it. 

‘ An advantage obvioufly arifing from this method of arranging, 
even a literary family, is the probability of gradually leading the 
mind from one great principle of political truth to the other.—Iet 
was not difficult, in thefe circumftances, to render intelligible to 
youth, the liquidation of induftry or fervices: all exchanges were 

rft in kind, to avoid premature difcuffions on money. ‘The chil- 
dren were fo intenfely employed, that they foon produced a far- 
plus; and a furplus on the employment of cultivators or hufoand- 
men, is the fpring of alienation and focial induftry. They were 
aflifted to underftand the effects of circulating that furplus in giving 
birth to the ufeful arts; and that it muft be important to public pro- 
fperity, no man fhould eat of it for nothing. 

* The utility of the employment was fo obvious and fatisfa&to- 
ry, that our fmall premifes were foon cultivated.—The pupils 
feemed to have conceived and eftablifhed a principle of political 
ceconomy prevailing only in China, and there not fully underftood, 
“* that a wife government will not think of foreign commerce while 
an acre of its territories is uncultivated.” 

‘ They were at leifure to reflect, not only on their claims re- 
fpe&ing the little property they had acquired, but on thofe by 
— I had.rendered the premiles common, for their acquifition of 
rights, 

‘ I was overwhelmed with queftions concerning the tenures on 
which I held my houfe, garden, and grounds. They were afto- 
nithed I was not their proprietor, and feemed to apprehend they 
had been building caftles in the air, by eftablifhing claims, on a te- 
nure unintelligible or precarious.—I told them the principles on 
which houfes, Jands, even the liberty of our perfons and attions, 
were held, might be found in a book, written with perfpicuity, and 
not unintelligible to them. The harth vifage of Mr. Juftice Black- 
fone feems prefent to my fancy, clouded with indignant frowns. 
‘* What, offer to the attention of boys, my celebrated and immor- 
tal works—they aftonifhed a learned univerfity and an enlightened 
nation on their, appearance ; and they comprize the political and 
legal {cience of a great majority of Englifh fenators.” 

D 3 * I have 
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« J have no apology for fuch prefumption but the fatts—that I 
have rendered the Commentaries perfectly intelligible in very early 
youth, by the method here defcribed ; that I have generally failed 
in mature age, when thofe who-applied, could not or would not 
fubmit to fome fpecies of difcipline analogous to that under confi- 
deration; and that a knowlege of the laws, more extenfive, more 
accurate than is ufyally obtained by the prevailing habit of reading, 
—is neceflary to an Englifh gentleman.’ 

Farther particulars are given, in the courfe of thefe JeGures, 
of the manner in which Mr. W. carried his plan of education 
into effect. 

After all, however, we are not able to form fo perfe& an 
idea as we could with, of the practical part of the fcheme ; and 
we apprehend, that moft of his readers will regret, with us, 
that he has not more clearly explained the daily courfe of bufi- 
nefs and difcipline which his plan would require. We regret, 
too, that Mr. W. fhould think it expedient in a work, which, 
in other refpects, promifes general utility, to introduce opinions 
that will be, generally, thought wholly irreconcileable with re- 
ligious principles: but, notwithftanding this circumftance, the 
work muft be acknowleged to poflefs diftinguifhed merit, both 
as a practical treatife on education, and as containing a variety 
of juft and original obfervations on important topics. E 





Art. VIL. 4 new Tranflation of the Pentateuch, &c. &c. by Iaac 
Delgado, ‘Teacher of the Hebrew Language. 4to. pp. 236. 
15s. Boards. Richardfon. 1789. 


A SENSIBLE and well-informed Jew, who could rife above 
vulgar prejudices and fuperftition, might, we imagine, be 
eminently ferviceable for an elucidation of the writings of the 
Old Teftament. The author, whofe work is now before us, and 
who is, we fuppofe, a Jew, appears by no means unqualified 
for the undertaking in which he has engaged. He profefles, to 
correc? the brefent tranflation wherever it deviates from the genuine 
fenfe of the Hebrew expreffions, or where it renders obfcure the 
meaning of the text, or, laftly, when it occafions a feeminz contra 
diftion: proving the validity of fuch emendations by critical re- 
marks and illuftrations, grounded on other inflances in fcripture 


. where the like words or phrafes occur : to all which, is faid to be 


added, @ comment on /ych paffages as cannot be fufficiently under- 

Stood by a mere tranflation. Such a detail appears, to us, too 
pompous, and too much in the ftyle of felf-commendation, 
for a title-page ; it feems to forbid the reader’s judgment, efpe- 
cially when we are farther told that this is a thorough correc- 
tion, being @ work highly ufeful, and never before attempted. 


We 
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We muft acknowlege that thefe great pretenfions gave us 
fome kind of difguft: yet, when we looked more into the 
work, we found it introduced by a fhort and modeft dedica- 
tion to the Bifhop of Salifbury, followed by a fenfible preface, 
in which the author informs us that, * his views, when he 
entered on this work, were confined to the ufe of his own 
family, knowing that the uncouthnefs of his language rendered 
jt unfit to make its 2ppearance in public :’ fome friends, how~ 
ever, exprefied their with that it might be given to the worlds 
Dr. Owen, re&tor of St. Olave, &c. is faid, in particular, to 
have advifed it; and now, adds Mr. Delgado, * I truft to the 
indulgence of the reader, that he will overlook the inferiority 
of the ftyle and the homelinefs of the language.’ Of the diffi- 
culty of his enterprize, he is certainly fenfible, when he tells 
us that the requifite qualifications to its proper execution, can 
fcarcely be met with in a fingle perfon: but, at the fame time, 
he confiders it as the duty of a man, who is a proficient in the 
Hebrew language, to begin fuch a work, and proceed as far 
as his abilities will admit; leaving it to others to improve and 
perfect his undertaking. ‘The remarks which he offers, rela- 
tive to the Hebrew and its tranflation, indicate knowlege and 
application fuitable to his attempt ; of which the reader may 
judge by the following extract : 

‘ The difficulties attending fuch an enterprize confift chiefly in 
the nature of the original language, and alfo in the particular me- 
thod of the infpired writers ; the perfon who undertakes it mult be 
very attentive to the following peculiarities: viz. ft, The He- 
brew having no more than two tenfes, the preterit and the future, 
the diftinGtion of the imperfect, perfe&t, and pluperfect, tenfe, of 
of the indicative, fubjunctive, potential, and optative, mood, muft 
be fupplied by nice criticifm and judgment from the context. 2d, 
A letter in the beginning of a word, often ferving as a prepofition, 
may on fome occafions be a radical letter: therefore, when a fen- 
tence makes not good fenfe by taking it for a fervile letter, i¢ mui 
be tried, if by making it a radical, it makes a better. 3d, As we 
have fo few claflical writings in Hebrew, we often meet with a 
word that occurs but once in fcripture ; and then, we are at liberty 
to render it as we may think it beft fuited to the context. 4th, 
Some verbs, or nouns, befide their common acceptation, are fome- 
times ufed to exprefs quite a different meaning: therefore, when a 
fentence is not fati:factorily underftood where any fuch words occur, 
we muft examine other paflages where the like word is ufed, to fee 
if another fignification of fuch a word can be found more confonant 
to the context. 5th, Tranfpofitions of fentences are very common 
in fcripture, and are puzzling to a tranflator, who cannot be al- 
lowed the liberty of intermixing or of tranfpofing verfes. It is 
common in fcripture to relate the execution of a command direcily 


afer it is given, although fome circumftances belonging to it are 
D 4 not 
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not-yet defcribed, but are found expreffed after the execution is 
narrated.—6th, Scripture often ufeth the futare and the paft in- 
difcriminately the one for the other; yet this fhould not be deem- 
ed an incorrectnefs in the writers, for were we to know the ancient 
pronunciation of the Hebrew, we might perhaps be able to difcover 
the ‘beauty that fuch feeming irregularities produce in the found of 
fuch fentences. And'what induces me to think that this may have 
been their intention is, that they are moftly found in hymns, po- 
etical picces, and prophetic vifions. 7th, The particle YR, which 
is commonly the fign of the accufative cafe, after a verb, is often 
ufed for the nominative, meaning to exprefs thereby the identity of 
the perfon, as when we fay, in Englith, she very man.—8th, The 
tranfpofition of the letters of a radix is another difficulty attending 
the tafk of making a proper correction of the prefent Englifh tran{- 
lation ; and it often occurs in the facred writings, as we find wa 
and StS indifferently ufed for a lamb, &c.’ 

Under the fifth and feventh of thefe remarks, the author adds 
an inftance or two in fupport of what he -aflerts ; though we 
think he might have feleéted fome yet more evidently fitted to 
his: purpofe. ‘Ihe reader will make the allowance that is 
afked for any defect in expreffion. ‘hat the rules are good, 
though not wholly new, will be admitted; and the want of 
duly regarding them, Mr. Delgado confiders: as having occa- 
fioned abfurdities. and ob{curities in the prefent Englifh verfion. 
He hopes to remove every difficulty by giving a proper tranfla~ 
tion to the Hebrew expreffion : where there is an ambiguity 
in the text itfelf, he means to Jeave it as it ftands, unlefs he 
fhould be fully authorized to determine the fenfe by other paf- 
fages, and he adds notes and obfervations relative to the literal 
meaning of the text, and to juftify his own method of render- 
ing: but he feems to be a declared enemy to the corretion of 
the original by the collation of manufcripts and verfions ; con- 


- cerning which he thus expreffes himfelf : 


‘ 1 will never avail myfelf of that pernicious method of fuppofing 
an error in f{cripture, committed by tranfcribers after the compila- 
tion of the bible by Ezra and his fynod, who faithfully handed it 
down to us as they found it, without venturing to alter a fingle 
Jetter,. and was fince preferved by the Mafforites as pure as they re- 
ceived it, which will be proved by my obfervations on Fofbua. xxi. 
36. And it is worthy of notice, that all over the world, wherever 
there is a congregation of Jews, there is not any material difference 
in their Hebrew bibles. But, to pretend to correct the original 
Hebrew by the different readings found in manufcripts lodged in 
private-hands, which may have received many alterations by being 


‘copied from other manufcripts, (in which fome annotations, having 


been interlined, may have been introduced into the text) I think 


it prophane, as it would give us a fpurious copy, inftead of a di- 
vine Narrative.’ 
It 
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It appears to us, that there is fome prejudice, pardonable 
prejudice, and fome truth in this account, which may ferve to 
thew that we fhould proceed with great caution in pointing 
out errors, and in attempting to correct them. 

The author does not, however, deny that there are fome 
apparent errors in /cripture, (by which word, he means the 
Hebrew text:) but he is perfuaded that they have been fo abd 
origine, or before the time of Ezra ; and, in this allowance, he 
refers only to the reft of the Bible, exclufively of the Penta- 
teuch, and farther fays, 

‘Iam not clear, that they (the /uppo/ed errors) were committed 
by inadvertency or miftake, thinking rather chat they are purpofely 
introduced to give us fome farther information than what the letter 
exprefles, though we may not be able, at this diftance of time, to 


penetrate what it may be.’ 
Here, again, we will concede fomething to the pious preju- 


dice which the writer entertains in favour of the /eripture: at the 
fametime, we mult obferve, that fuch an opinion, if purfued, will 
make room for all the cabaliftical and allegorical fancies in 
which Jewifh, and, after them, Chriftian, writers have in- 
dulged ; and will fupport that occult and myfterious fcience, 
(if fcience it may be called,) which, founded in ignorance, is 
deftruCtive to truth, virtue, and liberty, while it has too fre- 
quently proved convenient to thofe who wifhed that they might 
live in eafe and {plendour, and tyrannize over the reft of mankind. 

In the progrefs of the work, the Englifh verfion in common 
ufe, is placed in one column, and the author’s corrections, 
under the title of New Tranflation, in the other, with fuitable 
remarks at the foot of each page. As it generally happens, in 
critical works, there may be many alterations which feem 
unimportant, and of little ufe; and yet, as to thefe, we fome- 
times find, by a clofer infpe€tion, that they afford more affift- 
ance than was at firft apprehended; in other inftances, no 
doubt, confiderable benefit may be derived from this author’s 
corrections, particularly from his notes. 

Whether the word dara, in the firft verfe of the book of 
Genefis, is rendered to create, or to produce, is, perhaps, al- 
moft totally immaterial: Mr. Delgado prefers the latter— 
* produced the heavens and the earth,’ meaning, he fays, * the 
matter whence fpiritual and corporeal beings were created ; it 
being very frequent in fcripture to give the name of the thin 
produced to the matter whence it is made, as in Ifaiah, xlvii. 2,° 
to which it is added, 

* I muft alfo obferve that this verb 4559 means likewife to cut, 
or circum{cribe a limit or border; fo that this may fignify that the 
Supreme Being feparated from the eternal {fpacema large limited 
one, 
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one, capable to contain all created beings,—the refult of fuch 
contra¢tion—was, that a tract was left behind which contained the 
firft matter, out of which every thing was created, fo that this was 
rather an infallible refult, or emanation, than a creation.’ 

In the third and fourth verfes of the firft chapter of Genefis, 
the particle vau is rendered by the different terms, now, but, 
for, fo, which, though we readily allow that it admits great 
variation, is, in fo fhort a fpace, rather remarkable: the latter 
part of the fecond verfe, with the third, are exprefled in this 
manner ; ‘ but the Spirit of God moved on the face of the 


waters: For God had faid, let there be light, fo there was 
light.’——The note on verfe 3, is, * This probably means a 
ray of light from the Eternal Being, and I take it to be an ex- 
planation of the Spirit of God mentioned in the preceding 
verfe.’ The latter part of verfe 4, is thus tranflated,—* then 
God made a diftinGiion between the light and the darknefs :’. on 
which there is the following note: 

‘ The verb Lon ba has two meanings; one is to make an 
aftual feparation, by placing a curtain or wall between two things, 
or placing them in feparate places; and the other is only a no- 
minal diftinétion, either by giving them different names, or by 
keeping them for different purpofes : now, the different meanings 
of this verb is difcovered by the prepofitions placed before thefe 
two things fo divided or diftinguifhed; for, in the fecond cafe, 
which is only a nominal! diftin&tion, they both have the fame pre- 
pofition 3) before them, as it is in this verfe, as alfo in Levit. x. 
10. xi. 47.; but when it means an actual feparation, the prepo- 
fition 393 is put tothe firk, and 5 or 5x9 to the fecond, as in 
verfe 6. 

The Jatter part of the 16th verfe is here tranflated—* and 
the lefs light and the ftars to rule the night.” On which, it 


“is. very juftly remarked, ¢ the addition made by the Englith 


tranilator, he made alfo the ftars, is injudicious ; for the verb 
to rule the night, refers to the ftars as well! as to the moon, though 
placed at the end of the fentence. Pf. cxxxvi. g."——-On verfe 27. 
we find this note,—* Here he (Mofes) repeats that God 
created man in his own image, which | fuppofe refers to the 
fpiritual part; and the next fentence, in the image of God, 
fhould be rendered in the image of Elohim, for this word in 
Hebrew means angels as well as God.’ In the fecond chapter, 
verfe 8, we particularly obferve, that, inftead of the reading— 
© The Lord God planted a garden eaftward, &c.’ this tranfla- 
tor writes—* the Lord God had formerly planted a garden, 
&c.’ He thinks this makes a better fenfe :—there is no doubt 
of the Hebrew word having this fignification, of old, or for- 
merly: but we fuppofe he will allow that it is fometimes ufed 


to fignify the caf, whatever may be its direét intention here. 
2 When 
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When in verfe 21, inftead of—* he took one of his ribs,’— 
he inferts-—* he took one of his fides ;? he may give a more 
literal and exaét expreffion of the Hebrew, but whether he im~ 
proves the fenfe, we will not inquire: * every where in fcrip- 
ture (he adds) the word means a fide; we never find it ufed 
for a rib.’ 

The feventh verfe of the fourth chapter of Genefis has oc- 
cafioned much criticifm: Mr. Delgado lets the firft part re- 
main, and he gives the latter with no great alteration, *£ If 
thou doeft not well, fin lieth at thy door, and unto thee is dis 
defire, yet thou mayeft rule over him.’ In the note, he fays, 

¢ This means that fio, which I underftand to be put for his evil 
inclination that occafions fio, is his conftant companion, and will 
ever be tormenting him.. This pronoun Ais may refer either to his 
evil inclination, or to his brother, and fo may the pronoun Aim, at 
the end of this verfe, be referred to either: and this verfe might 
be thus paraphrafed :—Firft, fuppofing thefe pronouns to refer to 
his evil inclinations, then the meaning would be this—And if thou 
doeft not well, mind, that thy evil inclination is thy cOnftant com- 
panion, and will always ftrive to make thee fin; however, thou 
mayeft have the power to prevail againft him if thou choofeft to do 
well. .Secondly, fuppofing they refer to his brother, then the 
meaning would be this—is thy conftant companion, and will for- 
ward thy wicked intentions ; and as to thy brother, he is very kind 
to thee, and wifhes thee well: and as to the pre-eminence of being 
the firft-born, which thou haft forfeited, thou mayeft regain it by 
doing well, and then thou fhale rule according to the right of elder 
brotherhood.’ 

We cannot enter into any inquiry concerning the juftice of 
thefe remarks: but muft leave it to others, who are critically 
difpofed, to compare them more exaétly with the original, and 
with other verfions ; and, among the reft, particularly with 
that which was offered to the public, fome years ago, by Mr. 
Abraham Dawfon*. Concerning the twenty-third verfe of 
this chapter, Mr. Delgado fays, ‘ This fpeech of Lamech to 
his wives is quite unintelligible.’ However, he renders this 
and the twenty-fourth verfe —* furely, had I killed a man that 
wounded me, or a young man who hurt me; furely, if Cain is 
to be taken vengeance of at the feventh generation, Lait muft 
be at the feventy-feventh.’ To this he adds a note, 

‘ Lamech’s argument mutt have been this; if Cain, who killed 


vbis brother defignedly, thould have his judgment fufpended 


for feyen generations, furely Lamech, who had done it in his own 
defence, muit have had his judgment fulpended for a much longer 
ume, The number of feventy-feven is not precife, but means a mul- 
tiplicity, {cripture exprefling acertain number for an uncertain one.” 





* See Review for July 1772, vol. xlvii. p. 1. 
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Genefis, vi. 14. * Make thee an ark of gopher wood,’ this 
author tranflates, of pitched planks; gopher wood, fays he, is 
wrong ; for the Hebrew word (rendered wood) is in the plural 
number, and means rather planks or boards; and gopher, he 
adds, * is derived from a word which is, (rather, which figs 
nifies) a fort of bitumen or pitch; and I take it to be the 
fame as copher, for the caph and the gime/ are often put in He- 
brew indifferently—-therefore I tranflate it pitched planks.’ We 
will juft remark, that gopher has been confidered as meaning 
a fpecies of cedar, particularly the cypre/s tree, having a ftrait, 
fmooth, and long ftem, and every way fit for building the 
ark; and the word from which Mr, Delgado derives gopher, 
is more generally regarded as a derivative from that, but in- 
tending, as he obferves, fulphur or bitumen: yet the criticifm 
is not unworthy of notice, | 

We cannot concur with him in his tranflation of Genefs, 
xvi. 42. words which relate to Ifhmael, or more properly to 
his defcendants :—Inftead of—Ais hand will be againft every 
man, and every man’s hand againft bim—we here read—* his 
hand fhall be s al/, and the hand of all fhall be zz him.’ In 
fupport of which, we are told in a note, * This verfe is not 
intelligible ; therefore, I think that the prepofition 5 fhould 
be rendered in its firft natural meaning, which is in.” To 
ws, it appears that the common verfion of this paflage is more 
intelligible than that which is here fubftituted in its room ; 


and it is, at the fame time, remarkably applicable to the ftate 


of the people whom it was defigned to point out. The pre- 
pofition, we know, is ufed with different meanings ; and we 
obferve, that this tranflator himfelf leaves it, againf?, in Lev, 
XX. J. aS, probably, it will be found neceflary to do in other 


laces, 
: The expreffion which is ufed in the firft verfe of the thirty- 
fourth chapter of Genefis, may found rather oddly to general 
readers—* And Dinah—went out among the daughters of the 
land to fee a fight.’ On this paflage, we find the following 
note : 

* According to the Englifh tranflation, she daughters of the land 
is the accvfative of the verb zo fee; but, in Teheew, the accu- 
fative of a verb never has the prepofition 4), among—therefore, the 
verb to fee hath no accufative exprefled: but as Aben Ezra ob- 
ferves, that every verb has its accufative- underftood of the nature 
of the verb, (as when you fay, to eat ; viduals is underftood ; like- 
wife, to fee; a fight is underitood; unlefs you choofe to particu- 
Iarize what victuals or what particular fight) therefore I think my 
tranflation of this verfe more natural. Perhaps fhe went to fee 
fome grand feftival or proceflion, &c.’ “. 
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The commentator heredifcovers ingenuity and attention z; 
how far he is right, in his critical knowlege, and in its appli- 
cation, it may be difficult to determine with certainty. 

Confidering this tranflator as a Jew, we had fome folici- 
tude to learn what interpretation he gave to Jacob’s famous 
prophecy concerning the coming of Shiloh, Gen. xlix. ro: 
and fince it is known that Jewifh, as well as Chriftian, wri- 
ters have very much accorded in referring the words to the 
expected Meffiah, we were fomewhat furprized in finding here 
a different account. He alters, very much, the latter part’ 
of the verfe, but does not improve it; nor does he endea- 
vour, according to his general practice, to fupport his fup- 
pofed correction. In the note, which is too long for us to 
infert, he fays, * Some future event is here announced ; but 
what it is, or at what period it was to happen, cannot be ai- 
certained; for, befides its being exprefled in fuch words as 
may bear feveral interpretations, and fome quite oppofite to 
others, it may allude to fuch part of the hiftory of the He- 
brews as we have no account of.’ In the farther part of the 
note, he feems to fuppofe that the accomplifhment might have 
beeri in the time of the Judges, of Saul, and of David: yet, 
when he recites the words of Balaam, Numb. xxiv. 17.—-A 
ftar fhall come forth from Jacob, &c. he remarks, * This 
feems to forete]] the Meffiah.’ 

Concerning the fpeaking of Balaam’s afs, related in the 
22d chapter of Numbers, he fays, 

‘ [t is the opinion of feveral expofitors that thefe are only the 
particulars of his vifion, or dream, in verfe 20, where {cripiure 
tells us the final refult of it, it being ufwal to conclude a fubjedt, 
and then to give us the particular circumftances that preceded fuch 
final conclufions: fo that all! that is narrated as far as verfe 35, is 
only the particulars of his vifion; by which they avoid accounting 
for fuch an extraordinary miracle as making the afs to fpeak, which 
could anfwer no particular purpofe, as the difcourfe was only be- 
tween Balaam and the afs; for the princes of Moab are not men- 
tioned, and we are not informed that they were hindered in their 
Journey, neither do they relate any thing of it to Balak,’ 

To the few quotations which we have already given, we 
will add the manner in which he prefents the exprefion—J am 
that Iam, Exod. iii. 14. as it feems to mark his character as 
a Jew—* And God faid unto Mofes, Eyé Alber Eye ——Eyeé 
has fent me unto you.’ After taking notice of the common 
Englith verfion, he adds,—* I rather chufe to infert it as it is 
in Hebrew, without a tranflation, as it is taken for the facred 
name of the Lord.’ ' 

We have thus furnifhed the reader with fome account of the 


prefent performance, and with a few {pecimens of the author’s 
7 manner. 
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manner. Ona more clofe perufal, he will find feveral miat- 
ters well worthy of attention, others of little importance, and 
others unnoticed which he might wifh to have feen confidered, 
and others ftill which he may think miftaken: yet, on the 
whele, it certainly merits attention, and is likely to contribute 
to the inftruction and improvement of thofe who defire more 
thoroughly to underftand the Old Teftament. 

In clofing this article, we fhall infert the modeft lines 
with which Mr. Delgado concludes his dedication—* We 
both, my Lord, worfhip THE ONE TRUE GOD; to his glory 
my poor endeavours are directed ; damp not then my Zeal, but 
permit me to fubfcribe myfelf, &c.’ 

We fhall only add, that the book is publifhed by fubfcription,. 
and that a correétion of all the remaining part of the Old Tefta- 
ment is now ready for the prefs, and waits only the encourage~ 
ment of the public, to be fignified by their fubfcriptions. H 

rs 





Art. 1X. 4 foort Review of the Britife Government in India; and 
of the State of the Country before the Company acquired the 
Grant of the Dewanny. 8vo. pp.124. 3s. 6d. Boards. 
Stockdale. 1789. 


Atte the many publications which have appeared for the in- 

formation of thofe who have not been prefent in the Bri- 
tifh Eaft Indies, we cannot but reckon thefe few pages as con- 
taining matter moft inftructive, and details that are neceflary 
to be explained to the Englifh reader ; and without which, in- 
deed, he will be at a lofs to form a true judgement of the na- 
ture of our government in that quarter of the globe. The 
particulars appear to be written by a perfon who is more con- 
cerned for the honour and juftice due to his country, than 
attached by interefts, prejudices, or partiality, to any men, or 
any meafures. It cannot fail to give pleafure to every Eng- 
lifhman, to fee his countrymen vindicated from the bafeft mif- 
reprefentation, and from the degrading comparifon with the 
moft favage of al] tyrants, the Mohammedans: but as we are 
fenfible how incompetent are thofe who have never been on 
the {pot, to give decided opinions on what relates to diftant 
countries, we fhal] let this writer fpeak for himfelf, by ex- 
tracting fome paflages which may afford information concern- 
ing facts not commonly known, in regard to the government, 
the revenue, or the natural hiftory, of India. 

Under the laft head, he has given a corre& atcount of the 
culture of the poppy and rice, with a view to the refutation of 
@ paflage in a celebrated work on the Wealth of Nations ; the 
refpectable author of which, from a want of local knowlege, 
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feems to have given credit to a malevolent ftory of a fuppoled 
monopolitt, 

«¢ ] am well affured,’’ fays Dr. Smith, “* that it has not beea 
uncommon for the chief, that is the firft clerk of a faétory, to order 
a peafant to plow up arich field of poppies, and fow it with rice 
or fome other grain. .The pretence was to prevent écarcity of 

rovifion ; but che real reafon was to give the chief an opportunity 
of felling at a better price a large quantity of opium which he had 
upon hand.—Upon other occafions the order has been reverfed, 
and arich field of rice or other grain has been plowed up to make 
room for a plantation of poppies, where the chief faw that extra- 
ordinary profit was likely to be made by opium.” 

‘ This is, undoubtedly, a piece of mifinformation, to which, 
(fays our author) this moft refpe€table Gentleman would not have 
liftened if he had either underftood the manner of cultivating thefe 
plants, or had been poffeffed of any local knowlege on the fubject. 
I have made very diligent inquiries both on the fpot, and in Eng- 
land, amongft thofe who mult have known the facts Dr. Smith re- 
lates, if they had been, as he afferts he was affured, no uncommon 
praGice; and I have been uniformly anfwered, that they never 
heard of fucli inftances, But what puts the matter out of all doubr, 
are the following incontrovertible facts : 

‘ The poppy is a plant which requires a peculiar foil and parti- 
cular care in the culture of it. ‘The medium price of the land in 
which it is cultivated, is about eleven or twelve rupeés a degah, or 
one third of an Englifh acre. It is fowed at the beginning of Oc- 
tober. When the feafon of the periodical rain expires, the plant be- 
gins to be fit for incifion, in order to extract its juice, of which 
opium is made, about the end of December, and continues fo till 
March. It requires a dry foil, and can be brought to maturity 
only in the dry feafon, when the periodical rains have ceafed. Pad. 
dy or rice lands let, on a medium, at three rupees a begah. Rice 
is fowed about the end of May, juft before the periodical rains 
commence: one crop is reaped about the end of September, and 
another, which is the beft, and by far the greateft, about the end 
of December. It requires a foil faturated with water, and lies 
foaked in it a confiderable time: on this account, it is fowed juft 
before the periodica) rains commence, and nine-tenths of the quan- 
tity of rice produced in the company’s provinces, grow in the king- 
dom of Bengal, which is fo low and flat, that the grounds are 
either overflowed by the rivers Ganges and Burrumpooter, with their 
tributary ftreams, or foaked with the rain which falls and ftagnates 
inthem. It is thereforeevident, that the foil and the feafon, which 
alone can fructify the paddy or rice, would rot and deftroy the 
poppy; and it is therefore as evident, that it is utterly im poflible, 
from the nature of the two plants, that one fhould be plowed up to 
fow the other.’ 

It is to be obferved, that the author, having reified this 


miftake of one of whom he fpeaks in the higheft terms, alludes 


to an obfervation of the fame writer, that our merchants are 
becomé 
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become fovercigns. This gives him an opportunity of making 
a moft judicious diftinétion ; fhewing, that while the fervants 
of the company are acting as fovereigns, the proprietors and 
dire€tors are continually controuling them with a mere mercan- 
tile fpirit ; fo that, when the former, for the laudable ambition 
and fame of good government, are applying the revenues of 
the foil to the improvement and defence of their pofleffions, 
the latter are fending orders for draining the country for the 
purpofe of inveftments, or increafe of dividend. ‘Thus an ho- 
neft and able government is deprived of the juft praife which 
they might have acquired, from their better knowlege and ac- 
tivity; and is often calumniated and loaded with the blame 


due to their unexperienced employers. 
In comparing the prefent government of this fubjected coun- 


try to the paft, he undertakes not only to affert, but to prove, 

‘ That the Britith government has difcouraged, as much as pof 
fible, all oppreflive meafures ; that it has abolifhed the horrid modes 
of punifhment inflicted by the Mahommedans; that it has afforded 
much eafier means of redrefs than the Afiatic government; that it 
has inftituted a more regular plan of juftice; that it has enfured to 
the natives more eafe and ferenity ; and that it has preferved them 
in a much fuperior degree of peace and tranquillity. 

« I do not,’ fays he, ‘ advance thefe general pofitions from a pre- 
fumptuous confidence, that a bold affertion, unfupported by facts, 
either deferves attention, or will procure convidtion ; and I claim 
no credit for what | do advance, but asd may be able to eftablihh 
the truth by fubftantial proofs—to which I now proceed.’ 

After the ftatement of the cruelties of the Mohammedan go- 


vernment, he proceeds: 

* No fooner had the council of Bengal affumed openly the office 
of Dewan in the year 1772, and took the immediate controul of 
the colle€tions into their own hands, than they fuppreffed all thofe 
fevere punifhments which had been inflicted by the Mogul govern- 
ment; and that dreadful inftrument, called a korah, by which Ze- 
mindars had been flogged to death, was from this period utterly 
banifhed from their chutchemis or courts of exchequer. Since this 
time, no Zemindar hath fuffered corporal punifhment, and the re- 
gulations which were then framed for colleling the revenues, for- 
bid every fpecies of cruel treatment; fo that, by the mild meafures 
which the Britith government hath adopted, it has eradicated the 
rigid fyftem eftablifhed by the Mahommedans; nor does it allow 
any other compulfory methods of enforcing the colleétions than 
thofe of perfonal reftraint and the fale of lands. If fome inftances 
of tranfgreflion are to be found, they are exceptions to the general 
rule of conduct prefcribed to, and practifed by, the colicttors; and 
fuch inftances can never be quoted by any one who precends to can- 
dour, as proofs of a corrupt or carelefs government; for, in the beft 
porernes ftates, fome irregularities will be committed; but it mut 

a mof malignant and difingenuous mind that could think of at? 
tributing 
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tributing the particular offences of fome individuals to the general 
depravity of a whole community.’ 

in another place, he obferves : 

‘© The excellency of the Mogul government, arid its fuperiority 
over the Britifh, have been the theme of all our orators. But it is 
matter of no lefs regret than aftonifhment. to obferve with what fa- 
cility the moft abfurd propofitions, and the moft incongruous argu- 
ments, are received when they tend to depreciate the Britifh cha- 
racter.’ 

The author concludes with a recapitulation as follows : 

¢ Notwithftanding thefe faéts, and that the hiltory of the Mogul 
government is a difgufting repetition of oppreflion, of maflacres, 
and rebellion; yet the fafhion of the times has been to praife it, 
and to reprefent the fituation of the Hindoos eafy and happy under 
it, till they were diiturbed in this peaceful ftate of repofe and {e- 
curity by the Englifh, who have been defcribed [with unparalleled 
injuftice] as a fet of rapacious tafk-mafters. It furely requires a 
very {mall degree of reflection to perceive, that fuch reprefentations 
ns the two governments muft, {rom the very nature of things, be 

alfe. 

‘ The Mahommedan conquerors came into Hindoftan from a 
barbarous region, with minds and manners as uncultivated as the 
wilds from which they ifflued. The only notion they had of go- 
vernment was, abfolute power in the fovereign, and abject fub- 
miffion in the fubjeét. The tenets of this religion, fo far from 
foftening the ferocity of their nature, ferved only to whet the edge 
of their perfecution toward the fuffering Hindoos, whom they hae 
raffed without mercy, and deftroyed without remorfe. The Britith 
conquerors came from a country famed for arts and f{ciences, and 
the generous principles of public liberty had been inftil!ed. into 
their minds from earlieft infancy; the mild tenets of Chriftianity 
cherifhed andcommanded every charitable duty; and they had been 
taught by precept and example to rule with equity, and to obey 
with freedom. Can it be fuppofed that, under thefe circumftances, 
the two nations fhou'd have totally changed characters on their 
coming toIndia. That the barbarous and ferocious Tartar fhould 
become mild and enlightened; that the cultivated and generous 
Briton fhould have degenerated into a cruel tyrant; and that the 

Britifh government fhould have rendered the fituation of their Hin- 
doo fubje&s worfe than it was under the Mogul emperors ; reafon 
revolts at the idea, and nothing, but the rankeft prejudice, could 
either fuggeft or adopt it.’ 

To thofe who wifh to fee the national character and the 
condud of their countrymen in India vindicated, and to thole 
who with fur fome authentic information by which they may 
be enabled to form a judgment of the ftate of that diftant coun- 


try, a perufal of this little volume is impartially recommended. 


Cam Ge 


REV. MAY, 1790. rol Art. 
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Art. X. Philofophical TranfaGions of the Royal Society of London, 
for the Year 1789. Vol. vxxix. PartII. 4to. 8s. Davis. 
1789. 

PHILOSOPHICAL and CHEMICAL PapPERs. 


Experiments on the Phlogiftication of Spirit of Nitre. By the 
Rev. Jofeph Prieftley, LZ.D. F.R.S. 


TH Doétor had found, in former experiments, that the co- 
lourlefs nitrous acid becomes orange-coloured and fmoking, 
or what has been ufually called phlogifticated, on being expofed 
to heat in long glafs tubes hermetically fealed; and he then 
concluded, that this effect was produced by the action of beat, 
evolving, as it were, the phlogifton previoufly contained in the 
acid. Having afterward found, that the acid became colour- 
ed, in like manner, by expofure, for feveral days, to light only, 
(in bottles with ground-glafs ftoppers,) and that the colour was 
produced by the action of the light on the vapour of the acid, 
and communicated from the vapour to the liquor under it; he 
was led to fufpeét, that as his glafs tubes had been expofed to 
light as well as heat, it might have been the /ight which, in 
part at leaft, contributed to produce the effect. He now, 
therefore, put the colourlefs acid into long glafs tubes; and, 
having fealed them hermetically as before, fhut them up in 
gun-barrels, clofed with metal fcrews, fo that no particle of 
light’ could have accefs to them: the barrels being then placed 
with one end fo near to a fire as to make the liquor in the tubes 
boil, (which he could eafily diftinguifh by the found,) the acid 
became, in a fhort time, as highly coloured, as ever it had 
done when expofed to heat without the gun-barrel. It is 
evidently, therefore, heat, and not light, which produces this 
change in the acid. 

It was natural to fufpe& that this phlogifiication of the acid 
might proceed from the decompofition or abforption of the phlo- 
gifticated portion of the atmofpheric air, neceflarily contained in 
the upper part of the tubes. ‘The experiments and calculations, 
here ftated, fhew, pretty clearly, that this was, in fome mea- 
fure, the cafe; for the quantity of phlogifticated air in the tubes 
was always diminifhed by the procefs; and when phlogifticated 
and inflammable airs only were inclofed with the acid, in fe- 
parate tubes, a part of thofe airs appears in like manner to 
have been abforbed: but, on the other hand, the colour was 
equally produced when only dephlogifficated air was inclofed 
with the acid; and even in the moft perfe&t vacuum that could 
be obtained, by boiling the acid in the tube, and fealing it her- 
metically when the vapour had expelled all the air, (in the 
manner in which water-hammers are made, ) the acid acquired 
as 
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as high a colour, and in as fhort a time, as when any of the 
airs were confined with it; fo that the prefence of air is evi- 
dently not neceflary to the effect. 

In examining the air in the tubes, after the liquor had be- 
come coloured, it was conftantly found that, while the acid 
acquired the phlogiftication, it emitted a quantity of dephlogi/i1- 
cated air; and to the mere expulfion of this air, the Doctor 
now attributes the /enfible phlogiftication of the remainder; for 
‘ it is evident (as he obferves) that the nitrous acid contains 
two principles in clofe affinity with each other, and that no- 
thing is neceflary to render either of them confpicuous, befides 
the abfence of the other.’ 


Experiments on the Tranfmiffion of the Vapour of Acids, through 
an hot earthen Tube, and further Obfervations relative to 
Phlogifton. By the fame. 


Thefe experiments abundantly confirm the foregoing; and 
fhew tha. oil of vitriol, as well as fpirit of nitre, in their moft 
deplogifticated ftate, confift of a proper faturation of the acids 
with phlogifton; fo that what we have called the phlogiftication 
of them, ought rather to be called their /uper-phlogi/fication. 

Oil of vitriol, heated as the fpirit of nitre had been, in a 
glafs tube, produced a quantity of air, which rufhed out on 
opening the tube under water, though the acid had been made 
to boil violently while the tube was clofing: fo that there could 
not have been much air then left in it. This air was rather 
worfe than common air, in confequence, probably, of fome 
vitriolic acid produced at the fame time. The phlogiftication 
of the remaining acid could not be judged from the colour: but 
another experiment fhewed it clearly. A quantity of oil of 
vitriol being made to boil in a glafs retort, and its vapour tranf- 
mitted through a glazed earthen tube filled with fragments of 
tubes, and kept red-hot, the liquor which diftilled was exceed- 
ingly pungent in fmell, and was found to be the fame thing as 
water faturated with vitriolic acid air: expending little more 

‘than an ounce and an half of oil of vitriol (of the f{pecific gra- 
vity of 1,856), the Door collected nearly an ounce of this 
Volatile acid (of the fpecific gravity of 1,349), and 130 ounce 
meafures of dephlogifticated air of the pureft kind. 

On fubmitting {pirit of nitre to the fame procefs, the refult 
was, in all refpects, fimiJar, but much more ftriking ; the pro- 
duction both of dephlogifticated air, and phlogifticated acid vapour, 
being prodigioufly quicker and more abundant. - Expending 
nearly 5; ounces of the fpirit of nitre, he collected 600 ounce- 
Meafures of very pure dephlogifticated air, and near 13 ounce 
of greenifh fmoking acid: all the apparatus beyond the hot 
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tube was filled with the denfeft red vapour; and the water of the 
trough, in which the air was received, was fo ftrongly im- 
pregnated with it, as to yield nitrous air fpontaneoufly for 
feveral days. a 

Spirit of falt, (we fuppofe it was the acid in its common or 
phlogifticated ftate,) fubmitted to both thefe procefies, (heating 
in a glafs tube, and the tranfmiffion of its vapour through an 
ignited earthen one,) neither yielded any air, nor appeared to 
have undergone any change; and the cafe was the fame with 
phlogifticated vitriolic acid. The vapour of dephlogifticated 
marine acid, * being made to pafs through the hot earthen tube, 
became (the Doétor fays) dephlogifticated air:’ but the experi- 
ment, from fome imperfections in the apparatus, &c. not being 
fo fatisfaStory as could be wifhed, we hope he will take fome 
opportunity of repeating it with more attention. We would 
fuggeft alfo, that it may be proper to try the acid previou/ly de- 
phlogifticated, or water impregnated with it, as the addition of 
manganefe, in the fame procefs in which air is to be obtained 
from the acid itfelf, may occafion fome deception. 

In the diftillation of the fpirit of falt, it was obferved that 
the water in the worm-tub became much hotter than in that of 
the other two acids, efpecially of the nitrous. As air was 
produced from the two laft mentioned acids, great part of the 
heat which their vapour had acquired, entered into the com- 
pofition of that air, and, of courfe, became Jatent; whereas 
the marine vapour, yielding no air, parted with all its heat to 
the contiguous bodies, 

In both thefe papers, we meet with fome further obferva- 
tions on the doctrine of phlogifton, tending to ftrengthen fome 
of the arguments that have been already adduced in its favour. 
One of thefe appears to be of great weight. When iron is 
calcined in pure air, all that happens, according to the anti- 
phlogiftians, is, the abforption of the pure air by the iron, and 


the expulfion of @ little fixed air from the plumbago contained J 
in theron. Dr. Prieftley has now examined, more accurately, 


than had been done before, the guantity of fixed air produced in 
this procefs, and which always contains fome phlogifficated ait 
alfo; and he finds it to be fuch, that it could not poffibly pro- 
ceed from any quantity of plumbago that can be contained in 
iron, even though the plumbago fhould be fuppofed to afford 
only the dafs of the air. ‘There is, therefore, nothing t 
which the production of this air can be attributed, but the 
union of a part of the pure air in the veflel with the phlogifton 
of the iron. 
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On the Produ&tion of Nitrous Acid and Nitrous Air, By the 
Rev. Ifaac Milner, B.D. F.R.S. Prefident of Queen’s Cal- 
lege, Cambridge. 

It has been known, for fome time, that volatile alcali is 
producible by the decompofition of nitrous acid. ‘The experi- 
ments ftated in this paper, fhew that the converfe alfo takes 
place; that nitrous acid, or nitrous air, is producible by the 
decompofition of volatile alcali. 

In fome of Dr. Prieftley’s experiments, nitrous air, by long 
expofure to iron in the cold, became phlogifficated air. wir. 
Milner produces this change inftantaneoufly; and fhews the /uc- 
ceffion of changes from the acid to phlogifticated air, by boiling 
fpirit of nitre in a retort, and tranfmitting the vapour through 
a red-hot-iron gun-barrel ; which, that no part of the vapour 
may efcape without fufficient contact with the iron, fhould be 
crammed with filings or fragments of the metal. If the acid 
boil very flowly, and a fufficient length of the tube be heated, 
nearly all that is received at the further end is phlogifticated 
air: in the oppofite circumftances, the produéts will be in the 
intermediate ftages of decompofition, the progrefs of which 
appears to be this: Firft, nitrous air is formed, which, applied 
to frefh furfaces of the hot iron, is changed into dephlogifticated 
nitrous air, and this, by a repetition of the like application, 
into phlogifticated air. 

As the iron, after this procefs, was in a ftate of calcination, 
it muft have abforbed the deplogifticated or pure air, which is 
one of the component parts of the nitrous acid. When the de- 
compofition of the acid was complete, Mr. Milner frequently 
obferved a white fume ifluing with the phlogifticated air, which 
fume was found to contain volatile alcali. He, therefore, con- 
ceived that volatile alcali, by being pafled through red-hot 
metallic calces, or other fubftances capable of fupplying it with 
pure air, might be converted into nitrous air or nitrous acid. 

This conje@ure was confirmed by experiment. The vapour 
of ftrong cauftic volatile alcali being made to pafs through a 
red-hot gun-barrel crammed full of manganefe in coarfe powder, 
fymptoms of xitrous air foon difcovered themfelves; and, by 
patient continuance of the procefs, confiderable quantities of 
air were collected, which, on trial, proved highly nitrous ; 
though the manganefe, without the volatile alcali, gave no 
fymptom of any thing nitrous. Green vitriol, calcined to 
whitenefs, fucceeded equally with manganefe: but with red 
lead, and with calcined alum, (though the alum was giving 
out plenty of pure air at the time when the vapour of the alcali 
was pafled through it,) nothing nitrous could be obtained. 
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Further experiments will, probably, elucidate this feeming ir- 
regularity; and the author has yiven a very probable conjec- 
ture with refpeét to that with alum: he thinks, it may be 
neceflary that the fubftance employed fhould not only yield pure 
air, but have a ftrong affinity to phlogifton, fo as to abforb 
the inflammable principle of the volatile alcali; which affinity 
exifts in the calces of iron and manganefe, but not in the earth 
of alum. 


Experiments on the Congelation of Quickfilver in England. By 
Mr. Richard Walker. 


In our account of Mr. Walker’s two former papers on this 
fubjeét, we noticed the principal means which he employed for 
producing extraordinary degrees of cold. He there fhewed 
that, even in fummer, and in the hotteft climates, a cold might 
be produced, by the mixture of falts and acids, /ufficient to 
congeal quickfilver; and he has now aétually effected that con- 
gelation, repeatedly, in the prefence of very refpectable and 
intelligent gentlemen, who examined the /olid mercury during 
the fhort time of its continuance in that ftate. 

One of thefe congealed mafles was a globe, about an inch 
in diameter. By a moderate ftroke of a hammer, it was fepa- 
rated into feveral fharp and brilliant fragments, fome of which 
bore handling for a fhort time, before they returned to a fluid 
form. ‘The largeft of the pieces exhibited the beautiful ap- 
pearance of flat plates, converging to the centre, and lying in 
different planes, as is common in the fracture of cryftallized 
balls, whether of brittle metals, or of earthy bodies: it bore a 
very exact refemblance, both in colour and in plated ftructure, 
to fulphurated antimony, efpecially the radiated fpecimens from 
Auvergne, before they have been at all tarnifhed. Another 
congealed globe, about an inch alfo in diameter, bore feveral 
{mart blows of the hammer, and then began to liquify. 
Another mafs was rather flattened and crufhed, than broken 
by the hammer, and fhewed evident marks of flexibility. One 
was divided by a fharp chifel, and fhewed a metallic fplendour 
on its cut furface, but not equalling the polifh of a globule of 
fluid mercury, which, however, the external furfaces of all of 
them appear to have done. We would juft obferve, that thefe 
diverfities, in refpect to brittlenefs or flexibility, are no other 
than we find to prevail in the reft of the metals; and which 
may be prefumed to depend on the arrangement which their 
parts aflume in the tranfition from a fluid to a folid ftate. 

All the folid mafies of mercury had their upper furfaces very 
concave, or greatly deprefied ; fo that this metallic body, like 
moft of the others, fhrinks, during its congelation, into lefs 
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bulk. Several fragments of the folid mercury, thrown into 
fluid quickfilver, were found to fink with confiderable celerity ; 
a more decifive proof of the fame property. 

Mr. Walker has alfo here given fome additional obfervations 
on the manner of conducting the frigorific procefs, and on the 
frigorific powers of different faline bodies; and having * pro- 
fecuted his fubjec&t from a poffible method, propofed by Dr. 
Watfon, for freezing water in {ummer in this climate (without 
the ufe of ice), and carried it on to a certain method of freez- 
ing, not only water, but even mercury, in the hotteft climate, 
he now intends to take his leave of it.’ 


Experiments and Obfervations on Electricity. By Mr. William 
Nicholfon. 


This paper contains a large feries of experiments, and ob- 
fervations deduced from them, detailed with great concifenefs, 
and, at the fame time, with fufficient perfpicuity. They are 
highly interefting to the electrician; and we regret that we 
cannot prefent our readers with any intelligible account of 
them, within the limits to which we are neceflarily confined. 
The fubjects of enquiry are, 1. On the excitation of ele€tricity. 
2. On the /uminous appearances of electricity, and the aétion of 
points; which are illuftrated by an elegant mezzotinto print. 
And, 3. On compenfated electricity ; or the equilibrium of a 
charge, by which the electricity is rendered latent; and the 
uncompenfated part, which is as effential to the charge as the 


other. 
[Yo be continued. } Ch. 





Art. XI. The Mine: a Dramatic Poem. The Second Edition. 
To which are added, ‘Two Hiftoric Odes. By John Sargent, Efq. 
1zmo. pp. 120. 5s. fewed. Cadell. 


W? have already noticed the firft edition of The Mine, in our 
72d vol. p. 346. in which place, we teftified our con- 
viction of the author’s abilities. We fhall here add a f{pecimen 
of his powers in embellifhing a fubject, which appears almoft 
barren of poetical imagery. 
The Queen of the Gnomes thus addrefles her attendant 
fpirits : 
‘ Come, my triumphant Gnomes, who like the fun 
Thro’ the vaft concave your fleet courfe have run ; 
W hofe cars, felf-rolling, fcorn the bounding fteed, 
While‘nymphs and fiery falamanders lead ; 
No more your glittering myriads now employ, 
But give my fubterraneous realm to joy. 
What tho’ for us no circling feafons glide, 
No fprings luxuriant lavifh all their pride ; 
EB 4 In 
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In earth’s brate caverns we can wake delight, 

And gild with rapture the dark brow of night. 
Thro’ {cenes as fair as thofe above we'll go, 

And meet a brighter univerfe below. 

See where our vallies wind, our Alps arife, 

What meteors thwart, what funs emblaze the fkies ! 
Here foaming cataraéts the wild champaign fhake, 
These in diffufive radiance fleeps the lake; 

Huge caves expand, thro’ whole wide-yawning arch 
Embattled hofts of mightieft kings can march ; 

The thadowy void deep-brooding darknefs fills, 
And {mooths her plumage in the dripping rills ; 

Jn frowning ftate felf-center’d columns glare, 
Abortive echoes flutter in the air; 

Their dufky foliage rocks fantaftic wreath, 

And quake, like forefts, to the biafts beneath : 
Thefe fcenes each fierce, prefumptuous thought controul, 
And roufe to ecftafy the flumbering foul. 

Let Elfin Faies expect the dewy hours, 

And their quaint morrice weave in moon-light bow’rs ; 
Let fportive Nymphs purfue each dancing {pring, | 
And fhouting Dryads make the foreft ring ; 

In fields of ether Sylphs exulting trip, 

Or in the galaxy their pinions dip: 

Our tafks perform’d, fublimer joys abound ; 

In mute and reverend awe we watch around, 

Woo contemplation from the thrones of blifs, 

And thew rapt wifdom all the vaft abyfs. 

Nor thrills not dreadful harmony our ear, 

When the great deep’s careering flood we hear ; 

Or ftruggling vapours vollied thunder urge, 

And Nature trembles on her utmoft verge. 

Such joys fevere, with heavenly mufing fraaght, 
Wake the ftill energies of virtuous thought, 

Teach us the wealth of reafon to adore 

Beyond each dazzling gem, or barren ore; 

‘And, as we minilter at Nature’s fhrine, 

To be in goodnefs, as in pow’r, divine.’ 

To the Mine, two odes are added, which cannot fail of 
ftrongly recalling to the reader’s mind the two /ifer odes of 
Gray. Together with his manner and expreffions, they pof- 
fefs much of his merit, and all his obfcurity. Without notes, 
which indeed are plentifully added, they would often be unintel - 
ligible: but, certainly, to be perpetually called from the per- 
ulal of a poem, in order to turn to explanatory notes, muft 
weaken the intereft which would be raifed by an uninterrupted 
progrefs. 

_ The firft ode is intitled, ¢ The Vifion of Stonehenge ;? and 
iS occafioned by a tradition, that Charles II. pafled the night 
there, in his flight from the battle of Worcefter. The Britith 
kings, 
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kings, whofe ¢ portentous vifions {cared his clofing eyes,’ are 


thus characterized : 
¢ With crown that hangs like vapour pale 
Round a dim autumnal! ttar, 
Stern Harold * bids che monarch hail, 
And thews his Norman {car.-~ 
A victim of the fylvan fight f, 
Lifts his purple-ftreaming creft, 
And with more than mortal might 
Tears the arrow from his breatt. 
With holy palms from Syria won, 
Behold, fad Eleanor, thy bleeding fon f ; 
With proud Carnarvon’s heir §, whofe forrows tharp 
From echoing Severn found and Cambria’s midnight harp, . 


‘ Behind a form, whofe haggard eves 
From their fiery fockets burft, 
Up ftarts, and {peaks with endlefs fighs 
Unconquerable thirft jf : 
With trembling ftep, but fainted mien, 
Martyr’d Lancafter appears q ; 
By his fide a Prince ts feen ** 
Smiling through his youthful tears: 
Tn wildett ttorm of paffion toft, 
And circled with a dark and fhadowy hoft, 
Stalks murderous Richard ++, and new horror flings 
O’er the enfanguin’d crowd of agonizing kings. 
* In the long rear of royal dead 
Gleams his fire’s grief-harrow’d face ; 
O’er bis fix’d lineaments is fhed 
A pale and penfive grace: 
Before him, tho’ mad factions bray, 
With fond heart and fteadfaft eye, 
Dauntlefs Strafford leads the way 
Of thundering deftiny : 
To a meek faint tf, who {miles above, 
One tear he gives of ineffectual love, 
And while her pure fuperior faith he owns, 
Spurns the fal/e heart of man and monarchs crumbling thrones. 





—-, 
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* «Harold, killed at the battle of Haftings.’ 

+ © William Rufus, flain by Sir W. Tyrrel.in the New Foreft.? 

t ‘ Richard the Firft, killed by Gourdon before the caftle of 
Chalees, near Limoges.’ 

§ ‘ Edward the Second, born in the caftle of Carnarvon, dethroned 
by Ifabella, and killed by order of Mortimer in Berkely Caitle.? 

l| ‘ Richard the Second, depofed and ftarved to death,’ 

q ‘ Henry the Sixth, killed after the battle of Tewkefbury.’ 

= ‘ Edward the Fifth, put to death by the Duke of Glo’fter his 
uncle.’ 

t+ © Richard the Third, killed at the battle of Bofwoeth,’ 

t{ ‘ See Lord Strafford’s fpeech in the State Trials,’ 
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«¢ We too,” they cry, ‘‘ a realm could fway ; 
Lo! the fceptre, lo! the rod: 
We too in perilous difmay 
The edge of battle trod. 
But not to all doth Heaven allow 
Fate’s impetuous tide to ftem ; 
From the haughty monarch’s brow 
Falls the beaming diadem : 
Proud potentates are taught to know 
The ftrong dominion of tranfcendent woe, 
When Juftice in her defolating hour 
Subverts the high-built mound and glittering arch of pow’r.” 


The fecond ode has for its fubje&t (a copious fubjed, in- 
deed), the misfortunes of Mary Queen of Scots. Two of the 
moft interefting incidents in this ode, the Queen’s leaving 
France on the death of her hufband, Francis iI. and her re- 
ception in her own country—are taken from Brantome. The 
author has managed them with great ingenuity: but the art of | 
the poet could not poffibly equal the affecting fimplicity of the 
hiftorian. The poem thus opens; 

‘© Farewell, dear land! thou gallant feat 
Of courtefy and foft delight ; 
Thy pleafure-breathing plains retreat, 
And fink for ever from my fight: 
Ah! happy realms, where late I fhone 
In fcepter’d ftate, in beauty’s higheft noon ; 
When Hymen deck’d his youthful bow’rs, 
And fancy, ever-new, awak’d the Jaughing hours.” | 





Thus mourn’d the Queen, what time to Gallia’s coaft 
She heav’d reluctant many a parting figh; 
And faw, ’midft fears and anxious bodings toft, 
The white cliffs leffen from her lingering eye: 
Through the long night fhe watch’d the glimmering fhore, 
And heard, in doleful trance, the fullen billows roar.’ 
Mary’s fubfequent conneétions, and the crimes and misfortunes 
which attended them, are pointed out in the following ftanzas : 


* He comes, in beauteous pride array’d, 
The flow’r of Lennox’ ancient race ; 
On his beaming front difplay’d 
High valour and majeftic grace : 
He comes, as when the god of day 
Hears on the eaftern hills his proud fteeds neigh, 
And chides the lagging hours—thine eye 
Avert, nor trait, fond Queen, the treacherous fympathy : 
Thy heart, that {wells with love’s voluptuous tide, 
Shall mourn the coldnefs of thine alter’d mate ; 
The ftorm of boifterous paffion fhall fubfide, 
And ardent throbs expire in jealous hate: 
Scar’d pleafure flies from thy unhallow’d bed, 
While vengeance ftalks around, and beckons to the dead, 
* What 
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© What fadly-foothing ftrain, 
What mournful melody hath caught mine ear? 
Ah! no more the notes I hear— 
The leflening cadence dies along the plain : 
Sweet minftrel, whofe enchanting art 
In ecftafy can lap the heart ; 
Why hath thy mufe advent’rous ftray’d 
From Doria’s ftream and Sufa’s warbling fhade? 
In clattering hawberk clad, thro’ night’s ftill gloom, 
Stern Ruthven fiercely ftalks with haggard mien ; 
With thundering tone proclaims the victim’s doom, 
And tears her minion from a doating Queen ; 
Thro’ the arch’d courts, and ftoried chambers high, 
Loud fhrieks of terror ring, and death’s expiring cry. 


* Bid the deep tempeft roar, 
And whelm a baleful crew ; 
Proud lord of Inis-tore ! 
Be thine, thy guilt to rue— 
( Pent in the dungeon’s dark and ftony womb, 
O’er thee be rais’d a living tomb ; 
Grim fiends and fpectres dire 
Hover round thy coward head, 
And fwart melancholy thed 
Her chilling dews that quench th’ ethereal fire ; 
For lo! yon form, that rides the ftorm, 
Traitor, ’tis thy murder’d king! 
He joins the hofts of monarch ghofts ; 
Of the days of old they fing— 
With founds of loud lament they hail 
His fanguine fhade, that fires the mifty air ; 
Sublime they float, and o’er the mountains bare 
In majetty of midnight fail: 
Down heav’n’s broad fteep defcend in dread array, 
And in the fhadowy moon’s pale confine melt away. 


Ill-fated Queen! thy ftar, that ftood 
On the pure zenith’s blazing height, 
Now reddening meets the troubled flood, 
And ftreams with melancholy light: 
In yonder cloud, the book of Fate, 
Read the long fufferings of thy captive ftate ; 
There count the groans, whofe nightly found 
Thrills the wide-water’d moat, and caftle’s lonefome round : 
Tho’ in thy veins rich ftreams of honour flow, 
Tho’ thy proud hand a double fceptre pref ; 
No genial ties fufpend the ruthlefs blow, 
Nor love, nor pity melt a rival’s breaft : 
** Perifh the traitor! perifh!’? Shrewfbury cries, 
While gentle Melvil veils his forrow-ftreaming eyes.’ 


In point of paper, printing, and decoration, this little vo- 
Jume poflefles much elegance, oO. 
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Ant. XII. Proceedings of the Affociation for promoting the Difcovery 
of the interior Parts of Africa. Quarto. pp. 236*. 
| aires effort to enlarge the boundaries of fcience is {ure, in 
~ the prefent age, of meeting with commendation. So highly 
has the curiofity and thirft for knowlege of literary men been 
cherifhed by the philofophic difcoveries of fome, and by the 
bold enterprizes of others, that they begin to think, with the 
poet, ** nil mortalibus arduum ef ;” and to conceive the hope 
of feeing every branch of fcience carried to a ftate of perfection. 
As to aim at perfection is the only way of approaching to it, fo 
far from attempting to damp the ardour of refearch fo vifible in 
our countrymen, we feel ourfelves always difpofed to ftimulate 
their zeal in the fervice of letters, and in that of man- 
kind, by adding our mite of approbation to that fund which 
they are receiving from the public. Without fupport, indivi- 
duals, however enthufiaftic, inquifitive, and enterprizing, are 
not competent to profecute great difcoveries, efpecially in geo- 
graphy. Thofe who are moft willing to undertake dangerous 
voyages and travels, to explore unfrequented coafts, to traverfe 
fandy deferts, and to penetrate the terra incognita of the globe, 
are, generally, poor; and it can only be by lending to thefe 
the afliftance of riches, that we can expect to perfect our geo- 
graphical knowlege. We cannot, therefore, but applaud the 
Affociation, whole proceedings we are now toreview. Euro- 
peans know very little, if any thing, of the interior di/triés of 
Africa ; and we are happy to find that a number of learned and 
opulent individuals have formed themfelves into a fociety for 
the purpofe of exploring them. 

This Affociation took place on the gth of June 1788, and 
confifis, according ‘to the lift prefixed to this work, of 95 
members ; out of which number, the following perfons were 
elected a committee ; Lord Rawdon, the Bifbop of Landaff, Sir 
Fofeph Banks, Mr. Beaufoy, Mr. Stuart. To thefe five gen- 
tlemen, were configned the direction of its funds, the manage- 
ment of its correfpondence, and the choice of the perfons to 
whom the geographic miffion was to be affigned. Perfuaded 
of the importance of the object which the Affociation had in 
view, their committee loft no time in executing the plan which 
it had formed. ‘T’wo gentlemen were recommended to them ; 
and, appearing to be eminently qualified for making the pro- 
jected refearches, they were chofen. One was a Mfr. Ledyard; 
the other a Mr. Lucas. Mr. Ledyard’s hiftory, which pointed 

* This work is not fold, but printed for the ufe of the Members 
ef the Affuciation. 
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him out to the Society as a proper perfon for undertaking the 
African adventure, is too curious and amufing to be omitted. 

‘ He was an American by birth, and feemed from his youth to 
have felt’ an invincible defire to make himfelf acquainted with un- 
known or imperfectly difcovered regions of the globe. For feveral 
years he had lived with the Indians of America, had ftudied their 
manners, and had praétifed in their fchool the means of obtaining 
their proteftion, and of recommending himfelf to the favour of 
favages. In the humble fituation of a corporal of marines, to 
which he fubmicted rather than relinquifh his purfuit, he had made 
with Captain Cook, the voyage of the world; and, feeling, on his 
return, an anxious defire of penetrating from the north weftern 
coaft, which Cook had partly explored, to the eaftern coaft, with 
which he himfelf was perfeétly familiar, he determined to traverfe 
the vaft continent, from the Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean. 

‘ His firft plan for the purpofe, was that of embarking in a veffel 
which was preparing to fail, on a voyage of commercial adventure, 
to Nootka Sound, on the weftern coaft of America; and with this 
view, he expended in fea flores, the greateit part of the money 
which his chief benefactor, Sir Jofeph Banks, (whofe generous 
condué the writer of this narrative has often heard him acknhow- 
Jege,) had liberally fupplied. But the fcheme being fruftrated by 
the rapacity of a cultom-houfe officer, who had feized and detained 
the veffel for reafons which, on legal inguiry, proved to be frivo- 
lous, he determined to travel over land to Kamfchatka, from 
whence, to the weftern coaft of America, the paffage is extremely 
fhort. With no more than ten guineas in his purfe, which was all 
that he had left, he crofled the Britifh channel to Oitend, and, by 
the way of Denmark and the Sound, proceeded to the capital of 
Sweden; from whence, as it was winter, he attempred to traverfe 
the gulph of Bothnia on the ice, in order to reach Kamfchatka by 
the fhorteft way ; but finding, when he came to the middle of the 
fea, that the water was not frozen, he returned to Stockholm, and, 
taking his courfe northward, walked into the arctic circle, and, 
pafling round the head of the gulph, defcended, on its eaftern fide, 
to Peterfburgh. 

* ‘There he was foon noticed as an extraordinary man. With- 
out ftockings or thoes, and in too much poverty to provide himfelf 
with either, he received and accepted an invitation to dine with 
the Portuguefe ambaflador. ‘To this invitation it was probably 
owing that he was able to obtain the fum of twenty guineas for a 
bill on Sir Jofeph Banks, which he confefled he had no authority to 
draw, but which, in confideration of the bufinefs that he had under- 
taken, and of the progrefs that he had made, Sir Jofeph, he be- 
lieved, would not be uawilling to pay. To the ambafiador’s inte- 
reft it might alfo be owing that he obtained permiffion to accom- 
pany a detachment of iiores which the emprefs had ordered to be 
fent to Yakutz, for the ufe of Mr. Billings, an Englifhman, at 
that time in her fervice. 

‘ Thus accommodated, he travelled eaftward through Siberia, 
ix thoufand miles to Yakutz, where he was kindly received by Mr. 
Billings, 
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Billings, whom he remembered on board Captain Ceok’s thip in 
the fituation of the aftronomer’s fervant, but to whom the emprefs 
had now entrufted her fchemes of northern difcovery. 

‘ From Yakutz, he proceeded to Oczakow, on the coaft of the 
Kam{chatka fea; from whence he meant to have paffed over to 
that peninfula, and to have embarked on the eaftern fide in one of 
the Ruffian veffels that trade to the weftern fhores of America; but 
finding that the navigation was completely obftructed by the ice, 
he returned again to Yakutz, in order to wait for the conclufion of 
the winter. 

« Such was his fituation when, in confequence of fufpicions not 
hitherto explained, or refentments for which no reafon is affigned, 
he was feized, in the emprefs’s name, by two Ruffian foldiers, who 
placed him in a fledge, and, conveying him, in the depth of win- 
ter, through the defarts of the northern Tartary, left him at laft 
on the frontiers of the Polifh dominions. As they parted they told 
him, that, if he returned to Ruflia, he would certainly be hapged ; 
but that, if he chofe to go back to England, they wifhed hima 
pleafant journey. , 

¢ Inthe midft of poverty, covered with rags, infefted with the 
ufual accompaniment of fuch clothing, worn with continued hard- 
fhip, exhauited by difeafe, withoat friends, without credit, un- 
known, and full of mifery, he found his way to Koningfberg.—— 
There, in the hour of his utmoft diftrefs, he refolves once more to 
have recourfe to his old benefactor ; and he luckily found a perfon 
who was willing to take his draft for 5 guineas on the Prefident of 
the Royal Society. 

* With this affiftance, he arrived in England, and immediately 
waited on Sir Jofeph Banks, who told him, knowing his temper, 
that he believed he could recommend him to an adventure almof 
as perilous as the one from which he had returned; and then com- 
municated to him the wifhes of the Affociation for difcovering the 
inland countries of Africa. 

« Mr. Ledyard replied, that he had always determined to tra- 
verfe the continent of Africa as foon as he had explored the interior 
of North America ; and, as Sir Jofeph had offered him a letter of 
introduction, he came direétly to the writer of thefe memoirs. Be- 
fore I had learnt from the note the name and bufinefs of my vifitor, 
I was ftruck with the manlinefs of his perfon, the breadth of his 
cheft, the opennefs of his countenance, and the inquietude of his 
eye. I opened the map of Africa before him, and tracing a line 
from Cairo to Sennar, and from thence weftward in the latitude 
and fuppofed dire&tion of the Niger, I told him, that was his route, 
by which I was anxious that Africa might, if poffible, be explored. 
He faid, he fhould think himfelf fingularly fortunate to be entrufted 
with the adventure. I afked him, when he would fet out? ** To- 
morrow morning,”’ was his anfwer.’ 

Such a perfon as Mr. Ledyard, was formed by nature for 
the object in contemplation ; and, were we unacquainted with 
the fequel, we fhould congratulate the Society in being fo 
fortunate as to find fuch a man for one of their miffionaries :— 
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but———the reader will foon be acquainted with the melancholy 
circumftance to which we allude. 

Mr. Lucas’s hiftory, being lefs fingular than that of Mr. 
Ledyard,.is told with more brevity: but enough is faid to fa- 
tisfy every reader re{pecting his qualifications. 

« He had been fent, when a boy, to Cadiz, in Spain, for edu- 
cation as a merchant, and having the misfortune on his return to 
be captured by a Sallee rover, was brought as a flave to the impe- 


rial court of Morocco. 
‘ Three years of captivity preceded his reftoration to freedom 


and his confequent departure from Gibraltar, where, at the requeft 
of General Cornwallis, he accepted the offices of Vice-Conful and 
Chargé d’Affaires in the empire of Morocco, and had the fatisfac- 
tion to return, as the delegate of his fovereign, to the very king- 
dom in which, for a long period, he had-lived as a flave. At the 
end of fixteen years, he once more revifited England, and was foon 
appointed Oriental Interpreter to the Britifh court, in which fitu- 
ation he was when he became known te the committee, and ex- 

refled his willingnefs, with his Majefty’s permiffion, to undertake, 
in the fervice of the Affociation, whatever journey bis knowlege of 
the manners, cufioms, and language, of the Arabs, might enable him 
to perform.’ 

From two fuch geographical miffionaries, much information 
was no doubt expected ; and, though the views of the Society 
are not yet fully anfwered, the communications which it has 
received, are of a nature which will excite, though not fully 
gratify, the curiofity of geographers. 

Mr. Ledyard undertook, at his own defire, the difficult and 

rilous tafk of traverfing from eaft to weft in the latitude at- 
tributed to the Niger, the wideft part of the continent of 
Africa. On this bold adventure, he left London, June 30, 
1788, and arrived at Cairo on the rgth of Auguft. 

Hence, he tranfmitted fuch accounts to his employers, as 
manifeft him to have been a traveller who obferved, reflected, 
and compared ; and fuch was the information which he col- 
lected here from the travelling flave-merchants, and from 
others, refpecting the interior diftri&s of Africa, that he was 
inipatient to explore them. He wrote to the committee, that 
his next communication would be from Sennar, (600 miles to 
the fouth of Cairo:) but death, attributed to various caufes, 
arrefted him at the commencement of his refearches, and difap- 
pointed the hopes which were entertained of his projected jour- 
ney. 

Endowed with a foul for difcovery, and formed, by nature, 
for atchievements of hardihood and peril, the death of Ledyard 
muft be confidered as a public misfortune. Ladies, as well as 
philofophers, 
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philofophers, will lament him ; efpecially, when they read his 
charaéter of the fex, which, conceiving it to be juft, we fhall 
here infert : 

«<I have always remarked that women, in all countries, are 
civil, obliging, tender, and humane; that they are ever inclined 
to be gay and chearful, timorous and modeft; and that they do 
not hefitate like men to perform a gencrous a¢ttion.—Not haughty, 
not arrogant, not fupercilious, they are full of courtefy, and fond 
of fociety; more liable, in general, to err than man, but, in ge- 
neral, alfo, more virtuous, and performing more good actions 
than he. To a woman, whether civilized or favage, I never ad- 
drefled myfelf in the language of decency and friendfhip, without 
receiving a decent and friendly anfwer. With men it has been 


otherwile. 
‘* In wandering over the darren plains of inhofpitabie Denmark, 


through hone/t Saveden, and frozen Lapland, rude and churlifo Fin- 
land, unprincipled Ruffia, and the wide-/pread regions of the wander 
ing Tartar; if hungry, dry, cold, wet, or fick, the women have 
ever been friendly to me, and uniformly fo; and to add to this 
virtue, (fo worthy the appellation of benevolence,) thefe actions 
have been performed in fo free and fo kind a manner, that if I 
was dry, I drank the fweeteft draught, and if hungry, I eat the 
coarfe morfel with a double relifh.”’ p. 44. 

With a mixture of regret and difappointment, we turn from 
poor Ledyard, to notice Mr. Lucas’s communications, which 
occupy the greateft part of the volume before us. He embarked 
for Tripoli, OGober 18, 1788, with inftru€tions to proceed 
over the defert of Zahara to Fezzan, to colleét, and to tranf- 
mit by way of Tripoli, whatever intelligence the people of 
Fezzan, or the traders thither, might be able to afford refpect- 
ing the interior of the continent; and to return by the way of 
Gambia or the coaft of Guinea. 

Inftructions to undertake great enterprizes, are more eafily 
given than executed. So Mr. Lucas found, and fo the reader, 
to his difappointment, will find likewife. Only a part of the plan 
was this geographic miflionary able to carry into execution, 
He fets out, indeed, mounted on a handfome mule, prefented 
to him by the Bey, the Bafhaw’s eldeft fon, in company with 
Shereefs, for the kingdom of Fezzan; refolved, we will fup- 
pofe, to penetrate from Tripoli even into Gambia: but his 
So ae which began Feb. 1, 1789, terminated at Me- 
urata, on Feb. 7. 

Deprived of vifiting Fezzan, and the other inland diftri&ts of 
Africa, Mr. Lucas folicits' the information of his fellow-tra- 
vellers, and tranfmits to the fociety the refult of his confer- 
ences. A memoir, compiled in this way, from the reports of 
a Shereef Imhommed, will not be deemed very fatistactory ; 
3 and 
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and yet it certainly merits confideration, as it is, in part, cor= 


roborated by other teftimonies *, 

The Shereef might not mean to deceive ; and yet, in confe- 
quence of his education, and particular prejudices, on account 
of the language which he ufed, and of not properly diftinguifh- 
ing between vague report and attefted facts, we may be allowed 
to queftion whether things exaétly accord with this relation be- 
fore us.. The Aga Mohammed told Mr. Ledyard, ¢ That he 
would fee, in his travels, a people who had the power of tranf- 
muting themfelves into the forms of different animals,’ p. 28; 
and hence it is fair to infer, that no abfolute dependence is 
be placed on the accuracy of the Mohammedan narrative of the 
interior diftricts of this quarter of the globe +. 

Having no other fources of information, however, we muft, 
for the prefent, content ourfelves with thefe communications. 

From the various conferences of Mr. Lucas with the She- 
reef [mhammed, the following narrative is compofed : 

It defcribes the kingdom of Fezzan to bea fmall circular 
domain, placed in a vaft wildernefs, as an ifland in the midft of 
the ocean, containing near an hundred towns and villages, of 
which Mourzouk is the capital ; diftant, fouth, from Mefurata, 
about 390 miles. In this kingdom, are to be feen fome vene- 
rable remains of ancient magnificence, fome diftricts of remark- 
able fertility, and numerous fmoaking lakes, producing a f{pe- 
cies of foffil alkali called trona. Agriculture and pafturage are 
the principal occupations of the Fezanners: they do not ap- 
pear to have any coin: their medium of commerce is gold- 
duft: their houfes, or rather huts, are built of clay, and are 
covered with branches of trees, on which, earth is laid. As 
rain never falls at Fezzan, this covering is a fuficient protec- 
tion. Their drefs refembles that of the Moors of Barbary: 
but, during the heats of fummer, which are intenfe, they only 
wear drawers, and a cap to prote¢t their heads from the imme- 
diate action of the fun. To thefe, many particulars are added, 
of their perfons, difeafes, and mode of cure; of their religion, 
government, taxes, animal and vegetable productions. Their 





—r 


* The Governor of. Mefurata, and Ben Alli, a native of Mo- 
rocco. This, however, is the fame fort of evidence. No European 
has yet confirmed it; and, as for the Governor of Mefurata, he was 
not feparately interrogated, but only had the memorandums, 
which were taken from the Shereef, read to him; the truth of 
which, however, he confirms. As for Ben Alli’s teitimony, it is 
given from recolleétion, impaired by the lapfe of 20 years. 

t When the perfon in whom Mr. Lucas confides, p. 138, con- 
founds the fkin of the hippepotamus with that of the cainelopardalis, 
may we not fufpect that he confounds many other things ? 
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fovereign, who is a tributary of the Bafhaw of Tripoli, admi- 
nifters impartial juftice; and, as a proof of the afcendency 
which he poflefles in this refpec& over his fubjects, the Fezan- 
ners, who travelled with Mr. Lucas, defcribed to him the fol-. 
lowing cuftom : 

‘ If a man has injured another, and refufes to go with him to the 
judge, the complainant draws a circle round the oppreflor ; folemn- 
ly charges him, in the King’s name, not to leave the place till the 
officers of juftice, in fearch of whom he is going, fhall arrive; and 
fach (if they are to be credited) is, on the one hand, his fear of the 
punifament which is infliéted on thofe who difobey the injunction, 
and fo great, on the other, is his dread of the perpetual banifhment 
which, if he feeks his fafety by withdrawing from the kingdom, 
muft be his inevitable lot, that this imaginary prifon operates as a 
real confinement, and the offender fubmiflively waits the arrival of 
the officers of jultice.’ 

The compiler’s parenthefis (if they are to be credited) pre- 
cludes the neceflity of any remark. We cannot, however, re-~ 
frain from expreffing a wifh, that our London ladies could, in 
this way, confine “* the monfler,” till the officers of juftice could 
lay their paws on him. 

The narrative proceeds to ftate, that, fouth-eaft of Mour- 
Zouk, at the diftance of 150 miles, is a fandy defart, 200 
miles wide ; beyond which, are the mountains of Tibefti, in- 
habited by ferocious favages, tributary to Fezzan. ‘The val- 
lies between the mountains are faid to be fertilized by innu- 
merable fprings, to abound with corn, and to be celebrated for 
their breed of camels. The tribute of the Tibeftins to the 
king of Fezzan, is twenty camel loads of fenna. 

"This kingdom is inconfiderable, when compared with the 
two great empires of Bornou and Cafhna, which lie fouth of 
Fezzan, occupying that vaft region which fpreads itfelf from 
the river of the Anteclopes, for r200 miles weftward, and in- 
cludes a great part of the Niger’s courfe. Cafhna, we are in- 
formed, contains a thoufand towns and villages; and in Bor- 
nou, which is ftill more confiderable, thirty languages are faid , 
to be fpoken. ‘The latter is reprefented as a fertile and beauti- 
ful country, its capital being fituated within a day’s journey of 
the river od-el-Gazel, which is loft in the fandy waftes of the 
vaft defert of Bilma, and is inhabited by herdfmen, dwelling, 
like the old patriarchs, in tents, and whofe wealth confifts in 
their cattle*, (Bornou, or Bernoa, is a word fignifying the 
Jand of Noah ; for the Arabs conceive, that, on the retiring of 
the deluge, its mountains received the ark.) Though they 





*-Horfes and horned cattle, goats, fheep, and camels, are the 


common animals of the country. 
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cultivate various forts of grain, the ufe of the plough is un- 
known ; and the hoe is the only inftrument of hufbandry. Here, 
grapes, apricots, and pomegranates, together with limes and 
lemons, and two fpecies of melons, the water and the mufk, 
are produced in large abundance : but one of the moft valuable 
of its vegetables is a tree called kedéyna, which, in form and 
beight, refembles the olive, is like the lemon in its leaf, and 
bears a nut, of which the kernel and the fhell are both in great 
eftimation, the firft as a fruit, the laft on account of the oil: 
which it furnifhes when bruifed, and which fupplies the lamps 
of the people of Bornou with a fubftitute for the oil of olives. 
P. 139. Bees, it is added, are fo numerous, that the wax is 
often thrown away as an article of no value in the market. 
Many other particulars are added, for which we mutt refer to 
the work. The population is defcribed by the expreflion, a 
countle{s multitude. We fhall pafs over the nature of their reli- 
gion, which is Mohammedan ; of their government, which is 
an elective monarchy ; and the fingular mode of their electing a 
new king from among the children of the deceafed fovereign : 
but the account of the prefent fultan, his wives, and his child- 
ren (p. 151.), is too curious not to be exhibited. 

‘ The prefent Sultan, whofe name is Alli, is a man of an unof- 
tentatious, plain appearance; for he feldom wears any other drefs 
than the common blue fhirt of cotton or filk, and the filk or muflin 
turban, which form the ufval drefs of the country. Such, howe 
ever, is the magnificence of his feraglio, that the ladies who inha- 
bit it are faid to be 500 in number, and he himfelf is defcribed as 
the reputed father of 350 children, of whom 300 are males; a dif- 
proportion which naturally fuggefts the idea that the mother, pre- 
ferring to the gratification of natural affection, the joy of feeing 
herfelf the fuppofed parent of a future candidate for the empire, 
fometimes exchanges her female child for the male offspring of a 
ftranger.’ 

We are told that fire-arms, though not unknown to the 
people of Bornou, are not poflefled by them. 

_ South-eaft from Bornou, lies the extenfive kingdom of Be- 
garmee ; and, beyond this kingdom, are faid to be feveral tribes. 
of Negroes, idolaters, and feeders on human flefh. ‘Thefe, weare 
told, are annually invaded by the Begarmeefe ; and, when they 
have taken as many prifoners as their purpofe may require, they 
drive the captives, like cattle, to Begarmee. It is further faid, 
that if any of them, exhaufted by fatigue, happen to linger in 
their pace, one of the horfemen feizes on the oldeft, and, cut- 
ting off his arm, ufes it as a club to drive on the reft. ) 
_We are not much difpofed to give credit to this relation. 
That the Negroes, who are fold for flaves, are a different race 
from.the other Africans, is not probable ; and that they fhould 
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be driven along with the mangled limbs of their aflociates, ut- 
terly exceeds belief. 

The empire of Cafhna bears a great refemblance to that of 
Bornou. . 

After perufing what is here related of the extent, population, 
fertility, manufactures, and commerce, of thefe regions, we 
may be permitted to wonder at their having remained alto- 
gether unknown to Europeans. We cannot but fufpeét confi- 
derable exaggeration. ‘That the interior parts of Africa are 
peopled, the caravans which go from Cairo and Tripoli, and 
which are often abfent three years, fufficiently evince: but that 
they are divided into regular and civilized ftates, may be a 
queftion. A thoufand towns and villages in one empire, and 
thirty different languages {poken in the other, manifeft a difpo- 
fition in the Shereef Imhammed to enlargement, or, at leaft, to 
retail loofe reports. ‘That they fhould be acquainted with, yet 
not poflefs fire-arms, nor make any attempts to navigate the 
Niger, nor even to take the fifh that abound in its waters, but 
little accords with thehiftory of their commerce, and of their 
progrefs in manufactures. 

Let us, however, make all poffible deduions, and be ever 
fo incredulous as to fome particulars, the profpect which this 
narrative opens to us, of the interior of Africa, (the greater 
part of which we have been accuftomed to confider as confign- 
ed, by nature, to perpetual fterility and defolation,) muft af- 
ford great pleafure; and though, as we have already remarked, 
it is far from being fatisfaétory, or from having anfwered the 
object of the miffion, it may be regarded by the fociety as that 
fort of evidence which fhould encourage them to perfevere, and 
ought to induce Europeans, without delay, actually to explore 
the centrai provinces of the African continent. 

The narrative is drawn up in a pleafing ftyle, by Mr. Beau- 
foy ; and the obfervations which he has {ubjoined, difcover an 
improved and reflecting mind. 

The volume is enriched with’a map of the Northern part 
of Africa, exhibiting the geographical information collected 
by the fociety ; and with a well-written memoir, on its con- 
ftruétion, by that eminent geographer, Major Rennell. 

In copying the title, we mentioned that this work was not yet 
publifhed, but merely printed for the ufe of the members; and 
we have now only to exprefs our thanks to a kind friend for 
the ufe of it, and our hopes that the knowlege which it con- 
tains, may foon be as widely difleminated as the publication of it 


can effect. 
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Art. XIII. 42 Account of the Shipwreck and Captivity of M. De 
Briffoa ; containing a Defcription of the Deferts of Africa, from 
Senegal to Morocco. ‘Tranflated from the French. 8vo. pp.173. 
2s. 6d. fewed. Johnfon. 1729. 


M DE Brisson informs his readers that, in June 1785, he 
* received orders from Marfhall De Caftries, fecretary of 
ftate for the marine department, to embark for the ifland of St. 
Lewis, at the mouth of the Senegal, on board the St. Catha- 
rine, commanded by Le Turc, who, during the late war, 
acquired reputation as captain of the Flufhing. After paffing 
the Canary iflands, by failing too near the coaft, the fhip ftruck 
on a rock at midnight; when, ftrange as it may found to Bri- 
tifh navigators, every perfon on board was in profound fleep! 
The crew all efcaped on fhore, but only to fall into the hands 
of a tribe of wandering Arabs; whofe brutal and favage treat. 
ment of them, forms the principal, and moft affecting parts of 
the narrative. 

The whole account, as it appears in the tranflation, for we 
have not feen the original, is extremely unfatisfactory. We 
are left ignorant of the nature of the commiffion which was the 
object of the author’s voyage; he does not inform us of the fize 
of the veflel in which he failed; no circumftance acquaints us 
with the particular part of the coaft of Africa where he was 
wrecked ; we do not know the number of his companions in 
Captivity; nor have we any thing like an itinerary, to give us 
any idea of the courfe of his travels to Morocco, It is hardly 
probable that the author defcribes, in fo vague and light a 
manner, thofe fufferings which he fo pathetically deplores: 
but geographical precifion, dates, or any circumftance that in- 
troduces computation or figures, are fometimes confidered by 
thofe, who tranflate to furnifh amufement rather than informa- 
tion, as dry obftructions to the entertainment of a detail, which 
they debafe into the loofe ftyle of a novel. 

M. De Briflon relates almoft incredible diftrefles to which he 
and his companions were fubjected, and under which moft of 


“ghem funk, among a tribe of mifcreants, wretched themfelves, 


and deftitute of every idea of humanity. He was at length 
prefented to the Emperor of Morocco, who gave him up, with 
fome others, to the French conful. He defcribes the audience 
with which he was honoured by this Emperor; and adds fome 
very natural reflections on the deference paid to an infolent 
barbarian by the European powers, the policy of which is not 
indeed eafy to comprehend: while the abject difgrace of it mutt 

be deeply felt. 
* How extraordinary it is (he obferves), that a prince fo little to 
be feared as the emperor of Morocco fhould exact embafladors from 
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the European powers, and trouble them with his own! No king 
dares to fend a fubftitute without confiderable prefents; for what 
would become of him empty-handed? When M. de Chénier de- 
Jivered his difpatches to the emperor, that tyrant, difpleafed with 
their contents, ordered them to be wrapped in a dirty handker- 
chief, and hung to the neck of the con{ul, who was publicly ex- 
poled to the ridicule and infult of the mott lawlefs people. Why 
do not the confuls join, with becoming courage and zeal, in ftating 
to their refpective mafters, that the king of Morocco, Mequinez, 
or Fez, owes his growing importance to the fupplies of thefe mo- 
narchs? <A few years fince he was without mould or metal to cait 
cannon; he had neither timber for building, nor fail-cloth, nor 
rope, nor nails, nor fhip-bolts, nor workmen. France and the 
Other maritime powers have furnifhed him with thefe articles, or he 
would be fill deiticute. His fuperb batteries of 24, 36, and 48 

ounders, all brafs pieces, have been fent him by Holland, Spain, 
Eneland. and France. Eng!and has gone farther than the reft, by 
felling to him thofe beautiful cannon that were taken in the float- 
ing batteries. , 

‘ That part of Mogador next Morocco is commodioufly built ; 
the batteries are well difpofed ; a cannon is planted at each em- 
brafure, which ferves for a carriage, as the mouth bears on it. 
Indeed the emperor has not a workman capable of mounting his 
ordnance in a proper manner; fo that it is difplayed rather for 
ornament than ufe. Only let the fally of his fmall frigates be 
watched, which are almoft unfit for fervice, (except two, the re- 
pairing of which vice-conful Mure has taken into his head to foli- 
cit,) nothing could be eafier than to prevent their return, and to 
block up the ports of Mogador, Rabat, and Salep. What would 
become of his trade, and efpecially of his navy, if the Chriftian 
princes refufed to affift him againft the rights of humanity? Were 
England and Spain unanimous, Tangier, his fineft port, would be 
ruined in an inftant, fo as never again to harbour his corfairs, who, 
being foon deftitute of thips, would be forced to relinguith their 

iracies. 

* If the confuls of different kingdoms had never made thefe re- 
marks, if they have not pointed out the means of humbling the 
emperor of Morocco, it is becaufe they prefide over the commerce 
carried on by various powers in that part of the world. The 
Spanith conful engroffes almoft all the wheat in the country; the 
fhips are bound to his confignment. The French is the only one 
who does not trade. Upon the whole, I may affirm that thefe de- 
legates of royalty, far from helping their courts to diminifh the 
emperor’s pqwer, are continually increafing his flrength, and ex- 
citing him to advance new pretenfions. How many opportunities 
do we give thofe pirates of injuring the profitable trade we might 
carry on! ‘Their fituation to be fure renders them dangerous, but 
they would never avail themfelves of that alone. Let impartial 
travellers vifit the country, and imitate my fincerity, Europe will. 
be convinced that the emperor of Morocco, of all princes in the 
world, is the leait capable of hoftilities, without our own affiftance.’ 

After 
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After having clofed the narration of his own perfoval affairs, 
M. De Briffon adds fome mifcellaneous remarks on the cha- 
racter and cuftoms of the Arabs; of whom a general idea may 
be formed from the following extracts : 

« The Arabs of the defert follow the religion of Mahomet, but 
disfigure it by the grofleft fuperftitions. ‘They lead a wandering 
uncivilized life in the parched fands of Africa; fome colonies 
ramble over the fea-coaft, never making any fixed habitation. ‘They 
are clafled in tribes more or lefs confiderable. Every tribe is again 
divided into hordes, and each horde encamps where there is the beft 

afture for the cattle; fo that a whole tribe is never found together. 
Almott all are intermixed with fome hordes of the Wadelims, of 
thofe from Labdeffeba, Rouffye, Lathidierim, Chelus, Tucanois,: 
Wadelis, &c. ‘The two firft are the moft formidable; as they ex- 
tend their pillaging to the gates of Morocco. The emperor has 
reafon to fear them; for they confift of tall, well-made, ftrong, and 
dauntlefs warriors. in general they have briftly hair, long beards, 
a fierce afpeét, large pendulous ears, and nails like talons, ‘They 
make ufe of them in their almoft continual wars with their neigh- 
bours. But the Wadelims, more arrogant, more cruel, more dif- 
pofed to plunder, fpread terror and defolation wherever they pafs. 
Yet, like the reft of the Arabs, their courage fails unlefs animated 
by the fuperiority of numbers. 

* All thefe colonies lodge by families under tents covered with a 
taick texture of camel’s hair. The women weave it in {mall 
frames, fitting on the ground. The furniture of their dwellings 
confifts of two great leathern facks, which ferve to hold a few 
tattars and fome pieces of old iron; three or four goat-fkins (if they 
can procure them) in which they keep their milk and water; feverab 
wooden porringers; pack-faddles for their camels; two large ftones 
to grind their barley; another, lefs, to faiten the ftakes of their tents; 
2n ofier mat, ufed for a bed; a thick carpet for a coverlid; anda 
{mall copper. Thefe are the moveables that diftinguish the rich from 
the poor. 

‘ Their cattle, which are their only wealth, confit of two or 
three horfes, feveral camels, fome fheep and goats. The poorer fort 
have only theep and goats.’ 

Even in fo rude a way of life, we are not to expect their 
ladies to be without vanity: 

‘ The extravagance of their coquetry ts almoft incredible. Their 
hair is plaited in the molt artful manner; fome treffes are left to 
flow on their bofoms; to which they attach every trinket they meer 
with. I have feen fome adorned with thells, keys, and padlocks of 
trunks, rings of umbrellas, and buttons of breeches taken from 
failors, ‘Their head-drefs, thus prepared, they cover with a greafy 
difhclout, which wraps the head, veils half the nofe, and is faitened 
underthechin. To give luftre co their eyes, they paint them round 
with a large copper needle, rubbed on a blue ftone. At laft comes 
the adjuftment of the drapery, all the art confifts in folding it with 
dexterity, and to make the plaits hold, though neither pins, flrings, 
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nor needles, are employed. To complete their drefs, they redden 
the nails of the hands and feet. A Moorith lady, to be thought 
handfome, ought to have long teeth, projecting from the mouth ; 
the ficth, from the fhoulder to the elbow, loofe and flabby ; the 
legs, thighs, and body, uncommonly large; the walk ftiff and 
heavy ; bracelets, like the collars of Danifh dogs, on their arms 
and legs. In short, from their childhood, they ufe every endeavour 
to disfigure the traces of nature by fultituting ridiculous and odious 
alterations. Their whole wardrobe confilts in the apparel de- 
{eribed. After the inconveniences which you muft think the wo- 
men fuffer, when it is known that they are brought to-bed on this 
drapery, that it ferves to cleanfe their infants, and to wipe their 
own nofes; you cannot form a very favourable idea of the decency 
and fweetnefs of their fwarthy ladyfhips. 

* Who would fuppofe that fuch frightful creatures were the flaves 
of jealoufy and fcandal? Yet that is the fact. If one apply to her 
neighbour to borrow any thing, and the hufband be in the way, fhe 
veils her face, and prefents herfelf trembling at the entrance of the 
tent. But if her female friend happen to be alone, they begin with 
flandering all their acquaintance who have a toilet fuperior to their 
own. ‘The converfation grows interefting, when a third neighbour 
arrives, who plays her part in it; fo that half the day is fpenc in 
calumny: and they often depart without recollecting that they 
came with a defire to borrow. Idlenefs and gluttony are likewife 
their darling vices. They will fuffer any affront to get a little 
camel or goat’s flefh, when they know of a tent where one is 
dreffed ; their favourite difh is the liver.’ } 

The author thus eftimates Arabian genius: 

*'1 could never difcover the leait ingenuity among the Arabians 
with whom I lived; and they are as void of induftry as any defire 
of inftruction. ‘There were only two workmen among them, whom 
they treated with a fort of veneration, aftonifhed, no doubt, that 
they could imitate in any degree the manufacture of other nations ; 
for they have ‘not the leaft invention. A cart-wright and a {mith 
had engroffed all the ingenuity of the country. ‘The {kill of the 
firft confifted in making wooden porringers, mortars and ploughs ; 
but he was unable to give this implement its molt convenient form. 
The other ftruck with his brawny arm a metal to whofe good and 
bad qualities he was equally a ftranger. Frequently after having 
tortured in the fire and divefted it of its properties, he was ob- 
liged to give itup, as unfit for ufe; and his bett fuccefs terminated in 
a clumfy imitation of his pattern.’ 

Of all the great divifions of the globe, Africa appears, from 
the concurrent obfervations of all travellers, to be that where 
the human mind is moft fterile, incorrigible, or leaft fufceptible 
of cultivation: a pofition, which, if eftablifhed, opens a field 
for very Curious philofophical inveftigation. N. 
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Art. XIV. Gallery of Portraits of the National Afimbly, Suppoled 
to be written by Countde Mirabeau. ‘Tranflated from the French. 
Small 8vo. 2 Vols. pp. 500. 6s. Boards. Robinfons. 1790. 


T! revolution in France has, perhaps, already produced 
more publications, than any other political event ever'did 
in the fame fpace of time; and it is daily producing new ma- 
terials for future hiftorians. Could we believe that the vo- 
Jumes before us are really the performance of the Count de 
Misabeau, one of the moft diftinguifhed members of the Na- 
tional Aflembly, who had fat down, with calmnefs and impar- 
tiality, to delineate the charaéters of his colleagues, they would 
certainly form a prefent not more fingular than valuable for 
fucceeding ages. MrraBeau would juftly be regarded as the 
Cicero of his age; with this important advantage in his fa- 
vour, that, whereas Cicero, in his letters, fpeaks but inci- 
dentally of /ome of the great men who fwayed the politics of 
Rome in his own times, his modern rival would have given 
us direct, complete, and fpecific, information concerning the 
talents, merits, and views, of a// his illuftrious contempo- 
raries. “That the Gallery of Portraits is drawn by M. de Mi- 
rabeau, we have the external evidence of univerfal report and 
general opinion: but that the likenefies are not impartial nor 
faithful, there is the ftrongeft internal evidence, deducible from 
the work itfelf; in which, one maxim is perpetually contro- 
verted by another; and that circumftance, which, in defcribing 
the character of a friend, is /ublimed ito a topic of panegyric, 
is, in {peaking of a rival or an enemy, precip’tated into the 
blackeft fatire. By this kind of rhetorical chemiftry, the moft 
extraordinary tranfmutations may be effected ; and, in pafling 
through the logical crucible of M. de Mirabeau, the drofs of 
evty vice may be converted into the gold of every virtue. 
The oppofite procefs is not lefs eafy and expeditious ; and, as 
the author deals chiefly in this lalt, we fhall infert, as a {pe- 
cimen, two portraits which feem to us the moft highly finifhed ; 
of which, the originals are well known in this country, and 
who, if they are not the greateft characters, have certainly 
the greateft names of any members in the National Affembly, 
‘ PHILARETAS, 
‘ (The Marquis de la Fayette, Commandant of the Militia of the City 
of Paris.) 

‘ Philaretas, finding that he had all on a fudden become an 
hero at a very cheap rate, conceived, that it would be equally eafy, 
to pafs himfelf for a ftatefman. There is no war at prefent, and 
in the interim ne has turned politician. Nature has organifed him 
no better for an orator, than fhe had formed him for the {chaol of 


Mars; but, in fpite of nature, he has declaimed juft as he conquered, 
* The 
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« The misfortune of Philaretas is, to have great pretenfions and 
trite ideas, He has undertaken to protect the caufe of liberty; 
not that he feels any vocation in her favour, not that he wifhes to 
fofter and aflift her; but, he hopes, by taking the fide of the leaft 
numerous party, to be better obferved ; and, if he be condemned 
to be filent at Paris, at leaft he is determined to be known in the 
country, where he raves like one poflefled. 

‘ Philaretas has had the ingenuity to perfuade himfelf, that he 
is the author of the American revolution ; and accordingly he pre- 
pares to be one of the prime actors in the revolution of France. He 
miftakes clamour for glory ; the furprife of a cottage for a martial 
victory ; the compliment of a fword for an undecaying monument ; 
the language of ceremony for the breath of immortal fame ; the 
routine of promotion for the reward of virtue; and the difplay of 
conftitutional valour for the confummation of heroifm. 

* He loves not the court, becaufe he feels himfelf a ftranger to 
it; he loves not fociety, becaufe every man is there confined to his 
niche; he loves not the fex, becaufe, if they do not lead to for- 
tune, they fubtract from reputation. On the other hand, he loves 
clubs, becaufe there one gathers up the ideas of other men, to pro- 
duce them upon a proper occafion as our own; he loves foreigners, 
becaufe they are not very ftri€t and {crupulous in anatomifing us; 
he loves fools, becaufe they are contented to liften and admire. 

¢ Philaretas is no author ; becaufe to the character of an author 
there are required argumentation, difquifition, flyle. The world 
judges of authors with feverity. Are they frigid? they are de- 
{piled ; do they commit miilakes? they are laughed at. But in 
converfation, fire is rather defired than accuracy, and ornament 
than depth. ‘The man of accurate diftin@tions is there treated as a 
pedant ; and to reafon ill, is effentially neceflary to him that would 
converfe agreeably. 


* Philaretas will remain faithful to the party he has chofen, with- | 


out being very able to aflign to himfelf the reafons for that fidelity. 
He knows not the full meaning and force of the word conftitution ; 
he knows not the degree of power that muft neceflarily be referved 
to the executive authority. But the word ‘* liberty” lights up in 
him the train of ambition; and he will endeavour to know what to 
do with it, when he thinks he has got it. 

‘ He formerly attacked a minifter in difgrace*, with as little 
malice, as he now difplays difcernment. Perions at firft imagined, 
that fome great project was about to difclofe itfelf, and that extra- 
ordinary difcoveries would fpeedily be made. No fuch thing. Phi- 
Jaretas. was in no fort vindictive, and he pofleffed no information. 
He thought of nothing, but of filling with his name the mouths of 
the coffee-houfe orators, and reflexion came too late to remind 
him, that the character of the unfortunate is regarded as facred by 
the man of true delicacy. 





* « M. de la Fayette produced an impeachment againft M. de 
Calonne in the aflembly of Notables, in April 1787, a few days 
after his difmiffion from office.’ 
8 « What 
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¢ What can fuch a man as Philaretas do in a national aflembly? 
Neither good nor harm. His opinion will exaétly coincide with 
that of the majority of his party. There is a tet of people totally 
jncapacitated to think for themfelves ; they have juft the ability to 
defend the opinion that another has ditated to them, and no more; 
and they fecretly do themfelves the juftice to believe, that they’ 
fhould too frequently tarnifh their reputation, if they adhered faith- 
fully to their own dubious and uncertain reflections. 

‘« Such is Philaretas. He deferves a fort of renown, becaufe he 
has furpaffed the majority of his rivals. Pertaps he is himfelf un- 
acquainted with the reafon of the indulgence he has obtained. It 
js, that he has done a great deal with the humble means with which 
nature furnifhed him. The worid has applauded in him in what 
he defired to be, and not what he was. Befide, he has the exterior 
pf modefty, and connoiffeurs only know what opinion to form upon 
that article. 

‘ The outlines of his military reputation are only fketched, and 
the firft war that occurs muft decide upon its value. His repu- 
tation as a ftatefman is finifhed and complete. He will never go 
beyond what we have already feen him. Scanty of invention, of 
art, of energy, and of lungs, and ever on the hunt after petty fuc- 
ceffes ; the dimenfions of his clofet are the exa& counterpart of the 
éimenfions of his mind.’ 

« NARSES. 
‘ (M. Necker, Minifter of the Finances.) 

‘ Narfes is the victim of his own ambition, and the martyr of 
his own fuccefs. He is the jeft of the courtiers, and the idol of 
the mob. He has neither country nor friends, neither a feries of 
political principles nor a knowledge of mankind. He feeks ap- 
plaufe, and does not think of fecuring efleem. He underftands 
neither the prefent nor the future. With juft fo much intellectual 
force as goads him to afpire after the firft offices of ftate, he is to- 
tally deftitute of the talents that fhould give them utility and fame. 

‘ His childhood was too rude and uncultivated to promife any 
brilliant fuccefs. His education was that of a book-keeper, and 
his earlieft ambition was to be rich. Repulfed by the fex, favoured 
by circumftances, fmiled on by fortune, he amaffed an opulent 
eftate. Uncouth in his perfon, aukward in his manners, obfcure 
in his birth, eiteemed by no man, liked by no woman, he trufted 
he fhould find in the oftentation of wealth an equivalent for every 
other enjoyment. 

‘ There is an aufterity of manners, that is eafily grafted upon an 
ungracious character. [Every man has his plan. He, who cannot 
gain your kindnefs, is willing to fecure your refpect; he aims at 
the elteem that is paid like adebt, and the good name that is taken 
by force. Narfes fixed upon prudence as the engine of his fucceis ; 
and this virtue, ordinarily fo ilerile, became in his hands the means 
of promotion. . 

* Raifed to an elevated fituation*, he carefully exhibited the 
charm of difintereftednefs. The fuccefs of this quality is infalli- 
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* « Director-general of the finances, 1776,’ 
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ble. He threw duft in the eyes of the nation, and then perfuaded 
them to put themfelves under his guidance. “Lhofe who brought 
their money to the treafury he amply rewarded; and then taught 
the people to feppofe, that the abundance, which flowed from the 
interelted views of the lenders, was a tribute to the rectitude and 
energy of his character. 

‘ In France the great are feldom or ever contradidted, the fair 
are fecure of their empire, the dependents of office have their al- 
lotted thare of patronage, a polite addrefs is fure of fucceeding, 
importunity extorts what neither judgment nor favour are difpofed 
to beftow. In fuch a kingdom it was new to fee a man, who 
refilted folicitation, and who loved fomething elfe better than 
flattery. | 

« It was ftill more extraordinary to fee a man, that was deaf to 
infinuation, thew a puerile fenfibility to the lampoons of a nation, 
gay but not fevere; to fee him ftoop from all his philofophy, to pine 
wnder the anguifh of the good-humoured jeits of the frolic and the 
idle, who thus became, without knowing their importance, the 
minifters of vengeance for all the haplefs viclims, that bled beneath 
the knife of Narfes’s economy. 

* At length he meditated the converfion of the infidels, that re- 
fifted his empire, and did not yield to the ftream of general delufion. 
He determined to exhibit his uncommon talents in the face of day, 
and to unveil to an admiring nation the caufes of a felicity, which 
was for ever talked of, but never felt. But this legend of mira- 
cles * made fome men laugh, offended others, impofed upon a few, 
and was difpleafing to all. Mankind are not willing, that we 
fhould ravifh their applaufes, and impofe it upon them as a tax, 
that they fhould give us their good word. 

‘ This great dramatical fircke haftened the tragedy to a painful 
conclufion. ‘To go out of place was nothing; but to retire, ftun- 
wed with applaufe, vet forbidden to remain fpeCtator of the de- 
licious {cene ; to find the people eafy, to catch the flame, but full 
more eafy to confole themfelves for its abfence, this was doubly 
cruel. He fled to his folitary retreat +, hoping to fee the natioa 
undertake a pilgrimage in crouds to the fhrine of their ex- divinity. 

‘ Here and there a jolitary votary made his appearance. To re- 
kindle their expiring zeal a voluminous performance was at Jength 
. compofed ft, in which the fecrets of the government of France were 
published tothe world. An introduction, adounding in phrafes cf 
fel f- applaufe, and infolently upbraiding a people, who had Jaid its 
author under the greatelt obligations, addreffed itfelf to the imagi- 
nation of the public, and gave them fortitude flowly to digeft the 
tedioufneis of three mortal volumes. 

‘ The book was feverely criticifed ; the author flew to Paris to 
defend ir; he flattered himfelf that he had obtained the honour to 
be perfecuted. The thread of a fecret intrigue was attached to the 








* * Compre rendu au Rot, January 1731. + In May 1781. 
t ‘ On the adminiltration of the finances of France, publithed in 


January 1785.’ 
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book, and the vehement apologifts of Narfes conceived the bold 
defign of conjuring once more into political life the departed ftatef- 

an. 
me In his crafty-hiding-place he was rehearfing the character of a 
martyr, when his political rival * was imprudent enough to engage 
him in a perfonal difpute. Immediately the numerous enemies 
the former went over to the fide of the Jatter, who gathered in greater 
abundance the fruits of his cynical aufterity, without however re- 
afcending the eminence he had loft. Fortune placed in the chair of 
finance a minilter, who, with the fpecious appearance of ability, 
was abfolutely incapable of the rank he obtainedt. The ex- 
chequer grew empty, public credit diminifhed ; the people, irri- 
tated with the inftability and the poverty of government, were 
heard to threaten; the ftorm grew blacker; imperious neceflity pro- 
duced an extraordinary combination cf events. Authority, har- 
rafled with the difficulties of the moment, recalled to the helm of 
offairs the minifter, whom the voice of the public demanded { ;— 
recalled him, lefs from any confiderations perfonal to himfelf, than 
to rid itfelf at once of both its embarrafiments, unpopularity, and 
the dread of becoming bankrupt. 

‘ Prodigies were now expected. The financier expected to find 
a new order of things, the creditors of the ftate regularity and 
fyftem, commerce a friend, the nation uniformity, fidelity, and 
vigour. Men of letters demanded profound views from a member 
of their own fraternity ; the friends of liberty, a free conftitution 
under the aufpices of a republican; men of bufinefs, the revival of 
credit from the projeéts of a fpeculating banker; the clergy, a re= 
inforcement to the fupport of morality from:the author of the In- 
fluence of Religious Opinions §; the king, a fhort period of tran- 

uility, a few days of peace, to which his royal honefty fo well ene 
titled him, from a minilter, fo greatly extolled, fo affiduoufly re- 
called to his memory. How many hopes have been deceived at 


once! And how hasthis happened? It is, that, in the fhort {pace 


of three years, the nation has become acquainted with its rights. 
Scarcely had it exerted its firit effort to give them exiftence, than 
the minilter, aftonifhed and embarraffed, fhrunk into himfelf. 
Every event alarmed him. Men pointed out to him the interval he 
had to pafs, in order to attain the object which the nature of things 
demanded ; and he was confcious to one honeft moment of diffi- 
dence and apprehenfion. But ambition roufed him from his fu- 
pinenefs. Urged by the inceflant goadings of vanity and intrigue, 
he feized upon the occafion, as affording him an opportunity to 
thine. Perfuading himfelf that he ied in the van of public opinion, 
he yielded to the univerfal cry for a National Affembly. 

* No fooner had he entered into this great engagement with the 
public, than, tormented on one fide with an anxiety to lead, and 
on the other apprehenfive that ghe machine of an aflembled nation 





’ at . 
* * Mr. de Calonne, 1787. % Mr. de Brienne, archbifhop 
of Tovloute, fince tranflated to Sens. 
‘25 Auguft, 3783. §° Publithed in the year 1787.’ 
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would be too mighty for his grafp, he became terrified at the fcene, 
of which he had lifted the curtain. From that moment every flep 
he took became a blunder. 

« Anaflembly of Notables *, to which one order of proceeding is 
prefcribed by the minifler, and another adopted by themfelves, 
Narfes in{pires neither confidence nor refpect, neither the voluntary 
fubjection of efteem, nor the irrefiftible one that we pay to beings 
of a fuperior order. 

‘ Regulation of elections, almoft every where rejected. Syflem 
and balance of privileges, obfcure, indecifive, irrefolute, and hy- 
pocritical. Artificial procraftination and delay. All thefe are the 
refources of intrigue, not the emanations of genius. 

* Difcourfe at the opening of the ftates-general +, difcovering at 
every turn a mind intoxicated with vanity, difplaying an incapacity 
or an unwillingnefs to explain and illuftrate: a compofition, inde- 
cent, unmanly, out of place, betraying a narrow underftanding and 
a timorous heart. 

* Conferences f, in which they rather flammer than difcufs, in 
which they rather grope than proceed, in which that fearfulnefs 
appears in all its deformity, that fprings from a confcioufnefs, that 
the man is wnequal to his fituation, that he is arrived at the limit, 
when he muft either fuggeft one of thofe grand expedients that re- 
concile the fluctuating opinions of mankind, or confefs at once his 
imbecility and nothingnefs. 

‘ Beho!d then the great fecret revealed, that for ten years was fo 
fucceffively concealed from a mifguided nation! WNarfes is now 
difcovered to have no digefted plan, to want the mind that fhould 
conceive one, to have ne.ther {kill to borrow the ideas of ochers, 
nor friends to correct his errors, and prompt him how to difcharge 
a tafk, that a vulgar mortal fhould never have undertaken. 

* Narfes would give all his fortune, and half the remaining years 
of his life, to fave France from the misfortunes in which he has in- 
volvedit. No indireét view has mifled him; his integrity is fpot- 
Jefs; his intentions of the pureft kinds But he has confulted only 
his ambition, and never examined his capacity. He perfuaded him- 
felf, that the defire of doing we!l, and a few fcattered remnants of 
preparation, would make him equal to the neceffities of the public. 
He has been willing not only to do every thing, but to do it un- 
afifted. When he entered upon adminiftration, the other fatraps 
of government were no longer thought of; alone he fixed the re- 
gards of men, alone he was the centre of their hopes. 

* Daring the firft months of his reign, a kind of juftice to his 
character impofed filence. ‘* Give him time to exert himfelf,’ ex- 
claimed his partifans. ‘he ftates- general once announced, every thing 
was deferred to the era of regeneration. Al] that was neceflary, was 
to gain that period without eclat, without a total fufpenfion of the 
faculties of government. ‘he perigd arrives. We fee nothing of 
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* * 6 November, 1788. + 5 May, 1788. 
‘J * From 30 May to 16 June, intended to reconcile the jarring 
pretenGons of the nobility and the commons.’ 
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the genius of a ftatefman; we fee the tricks of a juggler, who now 
appears and now hides himfelf. He has not courage to embrace the 

arty of the people; he is afraid to have his overtures repulfed by 
that of the noblefle. He flatters himfelf, that he fhall find in the 
mediating clergy, a party, that will moderate the effervefcence of 
the other two, and counteract their dangerous exceffes. 

‘ It isethen paft a difpute, that Narfes is not the man we took 
him for. But though he is not all we could defire, may it not be 
better to maintain him in his fituation, than to incur the rifk of a 
change? This is the queftion we proceed to difcufs. : 

« Narfes has the people on his fide. He is economical, the friend 
of order, and an excellent arithmetician. ‘The pride which devours 
him, fupplies the place of a public fpirit that he can never poffefs. 
His perfonal credit may be ferviceable to the empty exchequer in a 
moment of diftrefs. Foreign nations imagine that he is a ftatef- 
man, and think France happy to have her finances in the direction 
of aman, fo pure, fo active. His inflexibility is happily formed to 
encounter the obftinacy of money-lenders, the indifcretions of go- 
vernment, the avidity of courtiers, the importunate folicitations of 
the fair fex. If the nation be refolved to fill up all the deficiencies 
that ignorance and diflipation have made, may fhe not derive confi- 
derable utility from a man, fkilled in the mechanifm of colleétion, 
and the fcience of financial verfatility ? This is without doubt all 
that the moft enthufialtic admirer could alledge in favour of Narfes, 

‘ His antagonilts will reply: If Narfes would confine himfelf to 
thefe employments, no doubt it would be right to keep him. But, 
if he have always the ambitious itch of going out of his fphere, it 
then becomes us to confider, not what he might do, but what he 
does. Can we conceal, that he foments divifions among the dif-. 
ferent orders, not by irritating them one againft the other, but by 
inducing them to hope that the royal authority will declare itfelf in 
favour of the party to which he fhall promife it. If adminiftration 
only were to be confidered, perhaps his advice is as good as that of 
another; but we defire aconftitution. Now, if we examine his 
principles, if we conclude either from his filence, or from what he’ 
has faid, Narfes cannot be admitted to the formation of a contti- 
tution. 

‘ His principles are borrowed from the fchool of the moft perfec& 
defpotifm. We have feen them developed and brought before the 
public by himfelf. 

‘In his difcourfe at the opening of the National Affembly, he 
does not fay a word about the conftitution. The affectation of 
calling the attention of the re;refentatives to the finances only, 
could not have been the refult of mere aukwardnefs. 

‘ His conduét in the finple bufinefs of the eleGtion for Paris, 
proves, that he never aimed at that union, which can be the only 
fource of conftitutional regulations. 

* Is it not nearly the greatelt of all pofible inconveniences, to 
flutuate for ever in indecifion and doubt? Has he a fyftem care- 
fully concealed beneath the veil of his myfterious prudence, or does 
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he hide nothing under thefe artificial appearances, but mere ina- 
nity? What does he intend? Will he furnifh arms to the arifto- 
ctacy? Will he favour the demagogues? Does he want to be 
king? Is he defirous to preferve the power of his mafter? Js he 
anxious that the laws fhould be omnipotent? Every thing is pro- 
bable; nothing can be demonftrated. If it be neceffary to refume 
once more the reins inconfiderately beftowed, foreign nations will 
exclaim: ‘* Thoughtlefs Frenchmen! you have intrufted your hap- 
pinefs to a ftranger, from whom you had no pledge either of fide- 
lity or talents. You have tried a Mazarine and a Law, and in 
defiance of experience you have given once more into the fame 
fnare. Expect to feel the effects of it!” What could we anfwer to 
fach an apoftrophe? 

‘ To complete a demonftration fo long refifted, let us in the laf 
place inquire, what is a minifter? and Jet us impartially compare 
the picture and the reality. 

* What ought to be the qualifications of a minifter in one of the 
great courts of Europe? He fhould be a man, whofe temper no-. 
thing can intimidate, and yet not too ready to adopt any of thofe 
valt projects, with the conception of which the imagination is de- 
lighted, but which ought not to be executed bot after the matureft 
deliberation. He fhould be animated with the defire of glorioufly 
filling his career, and yet not too halty in fixing upon its charac- 
tériftical features. He fhould be tenderly attached to his country, 
and yet not a flave to the filly prejudice, which reprefents it as the 
exclufive afylum of capacity and talents. What an affiduous culti- 
vation ought to have improved this rich and genial foil? The 
knowledge of men that is to be derived from hiftory, combined 
with what pafles immediately under our eyes. ‘That obfervation of 
things which depends upon perfonal infpection, and that compa- 
rifon of interefts to which genius only is adequate. An intimate 
acquaintance with that department of hiltory, which exhibits treat- 
ies, concluded, altered, rejected; which includes projeéts, aban- 
doned, refumed, well and ill executed, enforced with vigour, or 
profcribed with violence. How many talents are neceffary to enable 
a man to appear with advantage, and to gain the confidence of the 
perfons to whom he addrefles himfelf? Aclear and perfpicuous 
ftyle, accurate and diftinét ideas, great command of language, 
great ftrength of character, feducing manners, the maftery of the 
paflions, rapidity of execution, coolnefs in the midf of tumult, a 
folid judgment, a never- failing penetration, the art of concealing 
all thefe advantages, and the ability of difcovering enough of 
them to overawe and fubdue the underftandings of mankind. All 
thefe gifts are nothing without the talent of employing them. To 
maintain the dignity of your mafter, without engaging in unnecef- 
fary wars ; to guard againft the weaknefs of temporifing, that dou- 
bles our calamities, while it delays the application of a remedy ; to 
guard with flill more jealoufy againft that precipitation, which the 
vulgar, fond of a buly fcene, miftake for the rapidity of genius ; 
to watch over the movement of foreign courts, without having re- 
courfe 
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courfe to the bafe inftrumentality of {fpies; to penetrate in a period 
of tranquillity into the arfenals of an enemy ; to preparé at a dif- 
tance the means of defence; to regard the belt conftructed treaty as 
only a fufpenfion of arms:——in the very tempe/? and whirlawind 
of affairs, to call to your affiftance that firmnefs, which formounts 
a thoufand obftacles ; that felicity of refource, which defeats the 
moft pertinacious oppofition ; ambition ; a courage, that holds ca- 
lamity in contempt; a fkill, that improves victory, that forefeés 
furprifes, that repairs misfortunes, that encounters fuccefs with 
fuccefs, that bears up againft temporary mifcarriage; a fkill, ftill 
more uncommon, to fecure the efleem of Europe, to become the 
dread of your rivals and the dependénce of your friends; an art, 
almoft more than human, to make the loftre of your own talents 
refle& back on your mafter, and to perfuade your neighbours that 
the advantages you poflefs refult from the combination of talents 
that exifts in your country. To this aflemblege of qualifications, 
that is almoft vifionary, it is neceflary to add, decent and refpe&- 
able manners; a difintereftednefs, fo pure, that it is acknowleged 
by your very enemies; an indifference for the eclat of the moment 
in comparifon of the fuffrage of pofterity; a love of labour, of 
order, and of virtue; that fimplicity, which is the charatteriftic 
trait of a great man; in fine, that pbilofophica!l contempt for un- 
juft cenfure, which can never exit till you have firft attained @ pofs 
fefion very eafy in appearance, incomparably difficult in reality, 
the effeem of yourself’ 

Among the portraits in this gallery, there are three of 
the author himfelf, two in the body of the work, and one 
in the notes. We think that the Count de Mirabeau, who 
commonly {peaks of himielf and of his writings im a very lofty 
ftyle of panegyric, has, in an effufion of intended irony, acci- 
dentally hit off their real character, ¢ The writings of Cneis 
will be found voluminous, and he will not have produced a 
fingle work. He is a laborious author, and he will not leave 
one monument behind him *.’ 

His ftyle, likewife, feems to be very juftly charaterized in 
the following words: * The tafte of the prefent day is for a 
mode of expreffion one half fingular, and the other obfcure; a 
boyifh and mechanical antithefis of words, and a laborioufnefs 
of ornament that produces ftiffnefs, but not beauty +.’ 

The obfcurities of the prefent volumes are, in fome few paf- 
fages, augmented by the imperfections of the tranflation s 





























which, however, in general, does full juftice to the original. Gi 
i. 





* Vol. il. p. 213. + Ibid. 180. 
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Akt. XV. The Englifo Peerage; or, A View of the ancient and 

y prefent State of the Englith Nobility: To which is fubjoined, a 
Chronological Account of fuch Titles as have become extinct, 
from the Norman Conqueft to the Beginning of the Year 
m,pcc,xc. In Three Volumes. 4to. 51. 5s. Boards. Robinfons. | 


We have, in this publication, a work highly interefting to 

every reader whofe curiofity leads him to enquire into 
the diftin@ions and honours which have contributed to raife the 
ariftocratic part of the Englifh conftitution ; a branch of our 
civil policy which the laft age faw overturned and trampled un- 
der foot, by the frantic rage of fierce republicans ; and after- 
ward faw revived, at the reftoration of monarehy, with all its 
ancient honours. From that period, this nation has had reafon 
to applaud the wifdom that eftablifhed the true mixed form of 
government, on which the juft balance of the feveral orders of 
the flate, and the true enjoyment of civil liberty, entirely depend. 
The prefent age has feen the ariftocratic part of a foreign con- 
ftitution levelled to the ground, perhaps with the fame furious 
zeal for theoretical liberty that blinded the wild enthufiafts of this 
country, during the ufurpation of that extraordinary man, Oli- 
ver Cromwell. Whether France, like this country, will not 
have reafon to repent of fome proceedings of the National Af- 
fembly, duting its fit of enthufiafm, can only be afcertained by 
time. ‘The true poliey of forming an equipoize, or juft ba- 
Jance between the Sovereign Power, the Nobles, and the Com- 
mons, might efcape the judgment of men who feem, at prefent, 
novices in the fcience of government ; new to liberty, and, for 
that reafon, liable to be hurried away by the firft tranfports of 
their joy, in a conjuncture fo rapid, and, indeed, aftonifhing. 
If the patriots of France are guilty of an error, events will teach 
them to review, with temper and moderation, their code of 
laws, and to eftablifh, at laft, that which, at prefent, they do not 
feem to defign——a plan of government formed on the model of 
the Britifh conftitution, Whatever may be the confequences 
in France, the fubjects of this country have every reafon to 
venerate the wifdom of their anceftors, who tran{mitted to their 
pofterity that fyftem of laws and policy, which flourifhes at 
this hour, the glorious fabric of monarchy, united with the 
freedom of the fubject. Britain enjoys the three things, which 
Tacitus, the great political hiftorian, never expeéted to fee 
united ; or if he did fee them, thought they could not long fub- 
fift. It is almoft unneceflary to fay, that the three objects 
which the Roman author had in contemplation, are, Monarchys 
Arifiocracy, and Demoeracy. They have fubfifted in this coun- 
try for nearly feven centuries ; and, when we confider the 
temper 
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temper and good fenfe of the prefent race of Britons, there can 
be no room to doubt, that the fame frame of government 
will continue thé glory of this country, and the wonder of fo- 
reign nations. 

‘The work before us prefents a compendious view of the dif- 
tinguifhed perfons, either in the military or the civil line, who 
acquired honours for themfelves; and made them hereditary in 
their families. As a part of the conftitution, the Britifh Peer- 
age is a work, (as we have above obferved, ) highly interefting ‘ 
it prefents a fhort account of each memorable character ; and, of 
courfe, carries the reader back to the various periods of hiftory 
in which they flourifhed. To perform this tafk in a manner fuited 
to the importance of the fubje¢t, required a {plendid edition, fuch 
as the prefent, in whichit appears, that no expence has been {pared, 
either in the printing, or in the engraving of the feveral plates. 

The lovers of heraldry will find their tafte gratified by this 
work. To fuch as are already critics in this branch of know- 
lege, it will be unneceflary to offer any obfervations on the rife 
and progrefs of the Gothic ornaments, called, in modern lan- 
guage, coats of arms. It will not, however, be improper to 
fay in this place, that the word HERALD, according to anti- 
quaries, is compofed of Hezr, in the German language, an 
army, and of ALD, a fervant, becaufe the herald ferved chiefly 
inthe army. He was likewife called the champion of ihe army, 
being the proper officer to declare war, and to proclaim peace. 
The critics tell us, that Stentor, in Homer, was the herald of 
the Greeks ; and, to fuch officers, the Romans gave the name of 

feciales: but the ule of coats of arms, as diftinétive marks of 
honour, appropriated to the firft acquirer, and made defcend- 
ible to his heirs, we prefume, cannot be trated in the cuftoms 
of the Greeks or Romans. The firft origin of the practice 
may be found in the manners of our Saxon anceftors. We 
learn from Tacitus, in his tract on the manners of the Ger- 
mans, that the leading chiefs delighted in decorating their fhields 
with the moft brilliant colours. On this paflage, Cluverius ob- 
ferves, that thofe ornaments denoted at firft the valour of the 
warrior, and afterward his nobility. The fhields of the private 
foldiers were covered over with a fingle colour, while thofe of 
the heroic chiefs were adorned with the figures of animals. In 
procefs of time, the warlike chieftains gave to their favourites 
in the field, permiffion to adopt on their fhields fome part of 
the decorations belonging to the prince. Thefe decorations; 
however; were not hereditary; they were perfonal only, and 
continued fo for a confiderable length of time. In the ages of 
chivalry, armorial enfigns were given by the prince, and were 
made hereditary. They were marks of dignity and honour, 
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compofed, according to the fancy of men, of certain colours 
and figures; and, being granted by the fovereign, were borne 
on banners, fhiclds, and coats., Hence they obtained the name 
of coats of arms. The ancient knights, during the ages of 
chivalry, were ufed to bear certain marks of diftin@tion (moft 
frequently, their miftrefles’ favours, ) on their armour, their hel- 
mets, or fhiclds; and with thefe they entered the lifts in jufts 
and tournaments. Coats of arms, and blazoned fhields, be- 
coming the univerfal fafhion, it is no wonder that particular 
armories were granted by the fovereign, with the titles which 
he conferred on his nobles, his warlike chiefs, and his favour- 
ites. Spelman fays, that the Saxons, Danes, and Normans 
brought armories, or what are now called coats of arms, from 
the northern parts of Europe into England. ‘be warriors, 
who iflued from the northern hive, eftablifhed the fame modes 
of diftinction all over the continent of Europe ; and though 
the devices, or emblematical figures, were at firft arbitrary, 
they became, in a courle of years, hereditary marks of nobi- 
lity, and the diftinguifhing honour of families. In that cafe, 
it was deemed expedient, that what was granted by the fovereign 
fhould not be ufurped by ftrangers to the refpe€tive proprietors. 
Hence the heralds’ office, whofe employment is to compofe 
proper devices, or to make out coats of arms, genealogies, and 
titles of nobility. The heralds, with the kings at arms, and 
the four pourfuivants, are a college or corporation, eftablifhed 
by charter, many centuries ago. 

Such is, in a narrow compafs, the hiftory of arms and he- 
raldry. The various titles of honour, and the coats of arms 
appropriated to the noble familics of this country, from the 
earlieft periods of our hiftory, are now thrown before the eye 
of the curious, in what may be fairly called a fuperb edition. 
The work is, we think, intitled to a minute and full examina- 
tion: but as that would lead us, for the prefent, into a wider 
field than our limits will permit, we fhall clofe this article in 
the words of the editor, who fays, with good reafon, that 
* there is fcarcely a name that gives true dignity to hiftory, 
that does not occupy its fhare in the work now prefented to 
the public. Are we accuftomed to regard with admiration a 
Burleigh and a Sackville, a Hampden and a Vane, a Sydney 
and a Ruffel, a Shaftefbury and a Bolingbroke? In the ve- 
lumes of Englifh Peerage, we fee at a glance, aflociated as it 
were in one illuftrious fociety, what muft otherwife be purfued 
through the mifcellaneous page of hiftory. We are delighted 
to obferve virtue becoming hereditary in certain families ; and 
we recollect with pleafure how much England is indebted to 
the Montagues, the Percies, and the Dorfets. In faét,- an 
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Englifh Peerage, though but a work of compilation, and a 
dictionary of names, is an index to the great part of hiftory ; 
an index that brings together, under one view, all that is heroic 
in character, and all that is illuftrious-in ftory.’ 

Such being the Englifh Peerage now before us, we content 
ourfelves for the prefent, with recommending it to the notice of 
the curious. In our next, we fhall offer our remarks on the 


plan and execution of the whole work, Mur.-y. 





Art. XVI. The Principles of Moral Philofophy inveftigated, and 
briefly applied to the Conftitution of Civil Society: together 
with Remarks on the Principle affumed by Mr. Paley, as the 
Bafis of all moral Conclufions, and on other Pofitions of the 
fame Author. By Thomas Gifborne, M. A. 8vo. pp. 182 
38. 6d. Boards. White and Son. 1789. 


[sat iszieD with the principle of expediency on which 

Mr. Paley raifes his moral fyttem, Mr. Gifborne diftinétly 
{tates his objections againft it ; and then proceeds to offer 
another principle, which he conceives to be more fatisfac- 
tory. 
Mr. G.’s objections to Mr. Paley’s principle are, chiefly, 
That it is liable, in the hands of man, to continual mifapplica- 
tion; that it is incompatible with the precepts of fcripture ; 
and that it was never defigned, nor can pofiibly be adopted, 
for the regulation of human conduct. On the firft of thefe 
topics, the author reafons thus : 

* When we are eltimating the confequences which would accrue 
to human happinefs from the general reception of Mr. Paley’s prin- 
ciples we mult take into the account not only thofe conclufions 
which are fairly deducible from it, but thofe alfo which we may 
reafonably fuppofe will be inferred, or reprefented as inferred, from 
it, by a confiderable part of mankind. We are further to pay par- 
ticular attention to the ufe likely to be made of this doétrine by 
princes and men in power, as their influence over the happinefs of 
others is fo extenfive and fo great. 

* Let us confider, then, whether the admiffion of this rule would 
not be extremely favourable to defpotifm. A monarch is told that 
there is no fuch thing as right in oppofition to general expediency ; 
and he is alfo told that Je is to judge of that expediency. He 
can fcarcely meet with a principle more likely to miilead himfelf; 
nor need he with for one more convenient, when he is defirous of 
impofing upon others. If he be a good man, confcious of the 
purity of his views, and ftrongly impreffed with a conviction of the 
bleflings which would arife from the fuccefs of his p!ans, how eafily 
will it vindicate to his own fatisfaétion any line of condua which he 
may wifh to purfue. If he be ambitious and defigning, it will 


never fail to {upply him with fpecious reafoning, with which he may 
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dazzle or blind his fubjeéts, and prevent them from oppofing him 
with firmnefs and vigour. 

‘ Nor would this principle point more dirc&tly, or lead more 

rapidly, to civil than to religious flavery. When the matchlefs be- 
nefits of trpe faith, and the inyaluable happinefs of everlafting fal- 
vation, were prefled upon him, how often would an * upright mo- 
narch be perfuaded that geoeral expediency required him to aban- 
don the heretic to the zeal of the mifguided, but well-meaning, 
prieft? And how much more frequently would the tyrant and the 
bigot defend upon this p'ea the preconcerted facrifice of an ob- 
noxious feét to their rapacity and pride? 
- € A moderate knowledge of hiftory will teach us that this req- 
foning is confirmed by numerous faéts. ‘The principle of expe- 
diency has been alledged to joltify fucceffive invafions of the civil 
and religious rights of mankind, too palpably unjuft to be vindi- 
cated on any other plea. Was it not alledged when the Albigenfes 
were devoted to the fword, when the fires of the Inquifition were 
kindled? Unhappily for the world, iss influence is not extinguifhed 
in modern times. Was it not the foundation of the abominable 
doétrines of the Jefyits, of their intriguing counfels as politicians, 
their unchriftian compliance as miffionaries ? Have we not recently 
heard it maigtained to vindicate the actions of a neighbouring 
defpotic monarch; and thofe of a fubject frequently more defpotic, 
the Weft Indian planter? 

‘ I have felected the foregoing examples of the probable effects of 
the reception of this rule, as being capable, from their magnitude, 
of defcription and illuftration; but perhaps { fhould be jultified in 
affirming that the numberlefs train of evils which would fpring from 
the fame fource, and infeit private life, though fingly not fufficiently 
prominent to be charaderifed, would colleétively produce an aggre- 
gate of mifery greater than all thac could arife from the inftances 
which I have produced. 

‘ Upon inquiry, I believe it will be found that few fyftems of op- 
preflion have not been jullified or paliiated on the principle laid 
down by Mr. Paley.” : 

* I will conclude thefe remarks with fubmitting two confiderations 
to the judgment of the reader; 

‘ Firtt, Does it appear probable, @ priori, that the Almighty 

would leave his creatures to the guidance of fo vague and {9 
dangerous a rule? 





—, 


* « Mr. Paley aliows (p. 328, vol. ii ) that, if fuch conclufions as 
thefe would foilow from his principle, ic muft be given up. In fact 
it mutt, according to his own flatement, be given up, if it be pro- 
babie that fuch condud, as thofe conclufions profefs to authorife, 
would frequeatly follow from its reception. He ftates, in perfec 
conformity to his principles (p. 329), that it is lawful for the ma- 
giltrate to interfere in the affairs of religion, whenever his inter- 
ference appears to bim to conduce by its general tendency to the 
public happinefs. Will notfuch an appearance continually prefent 
itielf to the eye of ignorance, of policy, and of enthufiafm?? 


‘ Secondly, 
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« Secondly, If an unprejudiced perfon were to argue from ger 
neral expediency alone, would not his firft conclufion be, that 
this rule of conduct fhould not be adopted by men?’ 


The principle of morals which Mr, G. propofes, inftead of 


Mr. Paley’s, is ftated in the following propofitions : 

« IT. Every man has originally a right, by the gift of God, to the 
unreftrained enjoyment of life and perfonal freedom ; and to fuch a 
portion of the unappropriated produdtions of the earth as is necef- 
{ary for his comfortable fubfiftence. 

‘ II. He therefore, who deprives another of thefe gifts, or re- 
ftrains him in the enjoyment of them, except fuch deprivation or 
reftraint is fanétioned by divine authority, is guilty of an aét of in- 
juitice to the individual, and of a fin againft God. 

‘ I. Every man originally has authority from God to deprive 
another of thefe gifts, or toreftrain bim in the enjoyment of them in 
the following cafes, and in thole only ; 

‘aft, When ia fodoing he atts according to the exprefs command 
of God. 

‘ 2dly, When he proceeds in fuch deprivation and reftraint fo 
far, and fo far only, as is neceflary for the defence of the gifts of 
God to himfelf, or, in cafe his affiftance is defired, in defence of the 
gifts of God to another, againtt attacks unauthorifed by God. 

‘ 3dly, When he proceeds to fuch deprivation or reftraint in con- 
fequence of the conient of the individual fuitering it. 

‘IV. Every man fins againf{ God whocither voluntarily confents 
to relinquifh or abridge any of his natural rights; or who does not 
endeavour to refift, by all requilite force, every unauthorifed inva- 
fion of them, except he is perfuaded that, by impoling the reftrainis 
in queftion upon himfelf, or by fubmitting to the impofition of them 
by another, he fhall not in any degree difqualify himfelf from an- 
iwering, on the whole, the great purpofes of his being, And in 
like manner every man fins againft God who accepts from another a 
transfer of any of his rights, unlefs he is perfuaded that by fuch ac- 
ceptance he fhall not in any degree difqualify the Jatter from an- 
{wering, on the whole, the great purpofes of his being,’ 

The theory is plaufible, and is ingenioufly fupported in the 
fubfequent chapters of the work: but it may be queftioned, 
whether there would not be as much difficulty in applying this 
theory to general ufe. If it be faid that it is difficult to afcer- 
tain what fort of actions are generally expedient, it may be 
urged, that it is not lefs difficult, in particular cafes, for indivi- 
duals to judge concerning their own rights, or thofe of others. 
In both cafes, it may be equally apprehended, that ignorance, or 
paffion, will frequently lead to a wrong decifion. It may not 
be found more eafy to determine, when we fhall difqualify our- 
felves, or others, from anfwering, on the whole, the great pur- 
pofes of exiftence, than to pronounce concerning general expe- 
diency. Perhaps, it may even be queftioned, whether the point 
on which the determination of any particular cafe muft turn, 
G4 be 
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be not precifely the fame, on either theory: for, according to 
Mr. G. the agent is to purfue the great purpofe of his Being, 
namely, to promote and fecure his own falvation, together with 
the falvation of others, and their prefent happinefs, as well as 
his own; and what is this, but purfuing that courfe, which he 
fhall judge moft expedient? The truth feems to be, that an en- 
lightened as well as an upright mind is, on any theory, necef- 
fary, as the guide of moral conduct; and that where this is not 
wanting, a regard either to general expediency or to original 
rights founded on the gift of God, will be fufficient to produce 
reclitude of conduct: nor has an appeal to the exprefs lan- 
guage of {cripture any advantage on Mr. G.’s theory, greater 
than on thatof Mr. Paley: for, on either fuppofition, the agent 
will put that fenfe on the fcriptural precept, which he judges to 
be moft confonant to his general principle. 

Mr. Gifborne’s obje€tions to Mr. Paley’s doétrine of civil 
government, may, perhaps, be obviated by the confideration 
that expediency muft require all power to originate with the . 
people, and ultimately to revert to them. 

For the author’s application of his principle to particular . 
cafes, we mutt refer the reader to the work itfelf; which, if 
not entirely fatisfactory in its leading argument, is well written, 
and contains many judicious obfervations. E 





Art. XVII. 4 Tribute to the Memory of Ulric of Hutten, contem- 
porary with Erafmus and Luther; one of the moft zealous Anta- 
gonifts as well of the papal Power as of al! defpotic Government, 
and one of the moft elegant Latin Authors of his Time. Tranf- 

‘Jated from the German of Goethe, the celebrated Author of the 

Sorrows of Werter: By Anthony Aufrere, Efg. Illuftrated with 

Remarks by the Tranflator. With an Appendix, containing 

Extracts from fome of Hutten’s Performances, a Lift of his 

Works, and other explanatory and interefting Papers. 8vo, 

pp-15t. 38. fewed. Dodfley. 1789. 
it has been remarked, and, certainly, not without truth, that 

every man, however culpable, whofe conduct has been 
publicly known and diftinguifhed, is fure to find admirers, and, 
perhaps, imitators, ‘To thefe, he becomes an hero. His follies 
and his vices, by a kind of magic influence, aflume the fhape 

and colour of virtues: or, if this change cannot be effected, a 

veil is fpread over his actions, and that which, if feen, muft 

difguft us, is feduloufly concealed from our fight. 

Such feems to be the intention of the author in the prefent 
work ; and indeed, if M. Goethe wifhed to exercize his inge~ 
nuity, he could not have found better employment than in 
~ ¢ompofing 
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compofing this unqualified panegyric on the celebrated, but 
turbulent and headftrong, Ulric de Hutten. 

With refpe& to the manner in which this performance is 
drawn up, we muft obferve, that M. Goethe pofleffes little of 
the calm and fober judgment of the hiftorian; nor do we here 
meet with any nice difcrimination of character, or acute en- 
quiry into the motives which led to particular actions; and we 
muft think it fufficient if thofe actions are fairly related: but, 
in this point, we mutt either inveftigate matters for ourfelves, 
or implicitly rely on this author’s reprefentations; for he quotes 
no authorities. We will attend him, however, as well as we 
are able; and try to rein-in his almoft ungovernable impetuofity. 
The fortius utere loris never conveyed better advice than in the 
prefent cafe. 

‘ When Ulric of Hutten, (fays M. Goethe,) of noble birth in the 
circle of Franconia*, ftudied at Fulda, the monks, as fo became 
them, attempted to devote him to a monaftic life. ‘* Yume hoc in- 
genium perderes?”’ {aid the worthy Eitelwolf of Stain to the abbot, 
and faved the ingenious and able youth.’ 

This ftory is related with a little variation of Crotus Rubia- 
nus.  Interceperat Hutteno cum Croto Rubiano fingularis ufus 
a prima adolefcentid, quo autore vel certe adjutore reliquit ille con- 
tubernium F'uldanum, in quod pene puer magis difcipline quam re- 
ligionis caufa datus effet +.” 

However this may be, Hutten had the misfortune to lofe his 
friend Eidelwolf: but ¢ fuffice it,’ obferves our panegyrift, 
‘ that he had affifted HuTTEN in the world!” 

After leaving Fulda, Hutten went to Cologne, where, we 
are told, he collected the materials for his grand work, the. 
Epiftole obfcurorum Virorum. 

* Difgulied with Cologne, Hutten went to Frankfort upon the 
Maine, whofe charming fituation he defcribed in verfe, probably 
for his friend Eitelwolt. ‘Thus did friendfhip for the young poet, 
whofe firft fortunate mark of an ‘* ingenium precox,’’ was after-- 





‘ 


* * He was born in 1488, at the caftle of Steckelbergk in the 
circle of Franconia.’ This is a note of the tranflator, from whom, 
it is but juftice to fay, we learn by far the moft important fats. 
The date of Hutten’s birth is fo uniformly placed in 1488, that 
Saxius (though we are not eafily inclined to fufpeé& him of inac- 
curacy,) muft be miftaken, when in his Oxoma/fficon Literarium, 
par. 3. he makes it in 1483. The miitake is, probably, in the 
printing. Hutten died in 1523. Bay!e wonders that Melchior 
Adam, and Moreri, fhould agree in thefe dates, and yet fay that 
he lived thirty-fix years, This, however, is eafily reconciled. He 
might have entered into his thirty-fixth year, thaugh not have 
been actually thirty-fix years old. 

t Camerarius, in Vit. Melan&b,—quoted by Bayle. 
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wards calculated by Bayle and his colleagues with all the labour af 


chronology. 
We here meet with more than one miftake. It was to 


Frankfort on the Oder, that Hutten, after leaving Cologne, 
went to finifh his ftudies, and where he took his degree of M. A, 
in 1506. If then he defcribed in verfe the charming fituation 
of this place, M. Goethe muft have read the poem with in- 
attention, to find in it a defcription of Frankfort on the Maine: 
but fhould we not be led to fuppofe that Bayle had mentioned 
this firit eflay of Hutten, and marked the time of its compo- 
fition? Inftead of this, we learn from Bayle, that his firft 
nis was called * Vir Bonus,’ and not publifhed till 1513. 

robably, the author copied his intelligence from Moreri, who 
© is himfelf miftaken, and did not know how to copy Melchior 
Adam, when he fays that Hutten gt ezghteen years of age pubs 
Jifbed feveral works in verfe*.’ 

‘ A reitleffuefs incident to youth fir condu&ed Hutten into Italy 
as a foldier under the Emperor Maximilian, who was then (1509) 
laying fiege to Padua. And here he was attacked by a difeafe 
which will quickly explain itfelf, and which may be compared toa 
ferpent twining round and clinging to his foot, whofe venom he 
carried with him during his life.’ 

It was in confequence of this difeafe that Hutten wrote his 
book, De Morbe Gallico, in which he celebrates the virtues of 
guaiacum : but which remedy feems to have been inefficacious 
in his own cafe. This illnefs is faid to have * furnifhed his 
enemies with a fubject for infolent raillery,’ (p.7.); and has 
certainly drawn untavourable reflections from thofe who were 
unprejudiced. ‘* Who, (fays Bayle+) can chufe but deplore 
the extravagance of man? Hutten running from place to place 
for religion, Hutten perfecuted for his great zeal, carries the 
* * * with him wherever he goes, and dies of it at laft. What 
a difagreeing medley is this!” His panegyrift Jabours with 
gurious zeal to prove that his complaints were innocently ac- 
quired, and that ¢ this monfter, though now branded with in- 
famy, was then borne with honour by princes and nobles.’ 

On Hutten’s return into Germany, * for which he was after- 
wards a Demofthenes, and would have been more than a De- 
mofthenes,’ he wrote a poetical fatire called Nemo: concern- 
ing which, we unexpectedly meet with the following remark: 
-€ Upon his firft appearance, he was a Nemo, and throughout 
his life as afiuredly remained a Nemo.’ 

By his father’s defire, Hutten again vifited Italy, and applied to 
the itudy of jurifprudence. It was during his abode there that 
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his relation, John de Hutten, was killed by Ulric Duke of 
Wirtemberg, of whofe court he was marfhal. This is faid by 
the tranflator to have been occafioned by the duke’s fufpicion of 
too great an intimacy between him and the duchefs, The ftory, 
however, is differently related: the duke is reported to have 
been enamoured with the charms of his marfhal’s wife.-— his 
circumftance produced fome violent Philippics from Ulric de 
Hutten, who had afterward the fatisfaction of feeing a league 
formed in Suabia againit the murderer of his kinfman, and of 
afifting in a campaign, in which the duke was driven from his 
dominions. 

About the clofe of 1516, or the beginning of the following 
year *, appeared the famous Epiffole obfcurorum Virorum; 
which, we are told, were written in confequence of the fuffer- 
ings of Reuchlin ¢ ; and inthe compolition of which, Hutten is 
faid to have been affifted by Crotus Rubianus. ‘hat thefe 
letters were the work of different hands, is not improbable: 
but we are not certain that Crotus Rubianus had any fhare 
in them; nor can we tell from what authority M. Goethe 
afirms it. With much more probability, might it be {aid of 
Reuchlin; who, indeed, by fome, has been fuppofed the fole 
author. We are, however, inclined to think them Hutten’s. 
‘© Facob. Thomafius in prafatione ad Pauli Manutii Epiftolas, 
certa fidei exploratuin fe habere affirmat, Huttenum effe earum 
autorem t.”’ : 

However this-may be, there was no pretence for involving 
Erafmus in this difpute, fince no one believes him to have 
written them. Why then has M. Goethe introduced his name, 
only to caft a flander on it? ‘Truly becaufe Eraimus faw the 
folly, and avoided the company, of Hutten. ‘ Erafmus, (it is 
faid, p. 22.) the leaft of all mortals, could and would have 
written them. ‘I’o laugh when he perufed them —to rejoice in 
his heart—to laugh fo heartily as to fave his life by the break. 
ing of an impofthume ||—to learn by heart fome of the moft 

pointed 





* The Crit. Kem. on Bayle, art. Hochitratus, note 1, fays in 
1515. 

t Reuachlin, or Capnion, was perfecated by the monks, and par- 
ticularly by Hochftraten, with the moit bigotted fury. 

t _ in Vita Reuchlini,—quoted by Bayle, art. Hochftratus, 
note F, 

| it is curious to fee how trivial matters are magnified into im- 
portance. Erafmus, as we learn from Simler, in his Life of Bul- 
linger, had a {welling in his face, which was ordered to be opened, 
but which broke in confequence of his laughing, &c. It is now, 
for the firft time, chat we find his life was in danger, and only mira- 
culoufly 
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wards calculated by Bayle and his colleagues with all the labour of 


chronology. 

We here meet with more than one miftake. It was to 
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his relaticn, John de Hutten, was killed by Ulric Duke of 
Wirtemberg, of whofe court he was marfhal. This is faid by 
the tranflator to have been occafioned by the duke’s fufpicion of 
too great an intimacy between him and the duchefs, ‘T’he ftory, 
however, is differently related: the duke is reported to have 
been enamoured with the charms of his marfhal’s wife. This 
circumftance produced fome violent Philippics from Ulric de 
Hutten, who had afterward the fatisfaction of feeing a league 
formed in Suabia againit the murderer of his kinfman, and of 
affifting in a campaign, in which the duke was driven from his 
dominions. 

About the clofe of 1516, or the beginning of the following 
yeat*, appeared the famous Epi/fole obfcurorum Virorum; 
which, we are told, were written in confequence of the fuffer- 
ings of Reuchlin ¢; and inthe compofition of which, Hutten is 
faid to have been affifted by Crotus Rubianus. ‘lhat thefe 
letters were the work of different hands, is not improbable : 
but we are not certain that Crotus Rubianus had any fhare 
in them; nor can we tell from what authority M. Goethe 
afirms it. With much more probability, might it be faid of 
Reuchlin; who, indeed, by fome, has been fuppofed the fole 
author. We are, however, inclined to think them Hutten’s. 
© Facob. Thomafius in prefatione ad Pauli Manutii Epiftolas, 
certa fidei exploratum fe habere affirmat, Huttenum effe earum 
autorem t.” 

However this-may be, there was no pretence for involving 
Erafmus in this difpute, fince no one believes him to have 
written them. Why then has M. Goethe introduced his name, 
only to caft a flander on it? ‘Truly becaufe Lratmus faw the 
folly, and avoided the company, of Hutten, ‘ krafmus, (it is 
faid, p. 22.) the leaft of all mortals, could and would have 
written them. ‘To laugh when he perufed them—to rejoice in 
his heart—to laugh fo heartily as to fave his life by the break. 
ing of an impofthume ||—to learn by heart fome of the moft 

pointed 
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pointed letters—all that could be very well done by the timid 
Erafmus, who lived at the fame time upon land and water :’ but, 
© to afcribe thefe letters to Erafmus, is as much as to call him 
a martyr and a fifh-eater ; for both of which, as he fays, he had 
no call. ‘The feeble critic could not fmell fifh without faint- 
ing; and the very thought of acknowledging himfelt firm and 


unchangeable, would have thrown him into a fwoon—fo far 


was he from writing the Epi/?. Ob/. Virorum.’ 

It was not only by words that Hutten was contented to 
fhew his zeal for Reuchlin. His favourite argument was force; 
and he was always ready to prove the juftice of his caufe by 
the ftrength of his arm*. His turbulent fpirit and haughtinefs 
were fully experienced by Reuchlin’s chief enemy, Hochftra- 
ten; who is faid to have met Hutten in the Netherlands. The 
terrified inquifitor thought all was over with him; and ‘ fall- 
ing at his feet, commended his poor foul toall the faints with the 
mott fervent ejaculations of devotion.” ** I foil’‘not my fword 
with thy blood,” faid Hutten, and fuffered him to depart +.’ 

Huitten * had not, as yet,’ fays the author, * taken an active 
part in favour of Luther.’ ‘The reafon was, the pope had not, 
as yet, commanded the Bifhop of Mentz to fend him in chains 
to Rome. When this order was iflued, in confequence of a 
ridiculous bravado, addrefled to Pope Leo the Tenth by our lite- 
rary Quixote, he determined to revenge the infult by writing 
and fighting in fupport of Luther: but non tali auxilio, nec de- 
fenforibus yiisemLuther did not altogether approve his wea- 

ons f. 

: His aims failing here, he retired to the fortrefs of Ebern- 
berg, commanded by Sickingen; where he remained till his 
friend’s death, ‘Thence he went, fays M. Goethe, with a 
broken heart into Switzerland, there to feek for fhelter. His 


culoufly faved by the Epi. O6/. Virorum: but this is one of thofe 
nonfenfical ftories, which are never worth relating, and yet are al- 
ways told. 

* * Litigantes Monachos cum Capnione varie exagitavit, et illam 
fadionem tum quidem vehementiffimis /criptis, fed aliquando poft armis 
quogue expeditis adodtus eff.’ Camer. in Vit. MELaNCTH. 

t Sta, heminum peftilentiffime, inimice bonorum, hoftis veritatis! 
non polluam meum mucronem tuo nequiffimo fanguine,”’ * were the 
words (fays the tranflator) which Hutten made ufe of on this occa- 
fion, fo humiliating to his adverfary.’ 

t ‘ Hutten literas ad me dedit /piritu cftuantes in Romanum pon- 
tificem, feribens fe jam et literis et armis in tyrannidem facerdotalem 
ruere, motus quod pontifex ficas et venenum ei intentarit ac Epifcopo 
Moguntino mandarit, captum ac vin@um Romam mittere.’ Luther, 
quoted by Bayle; and again, ‘ Quid Huttenus petat vides; nollem 
wi et cade pro Evangeliocertari: ita feripfi ad hominem.’ Idem. 
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reftlefs pride, and his misfortunes, which were the confe- 
quences of it, had now deprived him of all his friends. 

He applied to Erafmus, who was glad to excufe himfelf from 
admitting his company. His coolnefs produced a paflionate 
expoftulation from Hutten: the laft ebullition of a turbulent 
and difappointed fpirit. Erafmus juftified himfelf in what he 
quaintly termed * A Sponge to wipe away the Splafhes of 
Hutten *.’? Probably, however, Hutten died without reading 
his anfwer. His death happened * upon the {mall ifle of 
Auffnaw in the lake of Zuric, at the houfe of a poor curate, 
where he found refuge, attention, nourifhment, and repofe,’— 
¢ Navigate thither, youthful traveller,’ exclaims M. Goethe, 
‘ feek his grave, and fay; ‘* Here lieth the orator for the Ger- 
man nation, for freedom, for truth, and one who would have 
done more than {peak forthem!”’ 

Such was the reftlefs life, and miferable end, of Ulric of 
Hutten; of whom his panegyrift has ventured to aflert (p. 50), 
‘ that he was envied by MeLaANcTHon:’ who was a man 
learned without oftentation, and too wife to think himfelf 
infallible: refolute, but never rafh; mild, yet never timid: 
oppofing what he thought wrong in one party, without joining 
in the paffion of the other; and calm under oppreffion, becaufe 
he knew himfelf to be honeft. Subje&ing himfelf to perfecu- 
tion, becaufe he would not perfecute others; and labouring for 
the benefit of thofe, by whom he was ill-treated +. 

We will finifh what we have to remark on Ulric of Hutten, 
with a quotation from Bayle, to whom we are already under 
many obligations: 





* Erafmus gives the true reafons for avoiding Hutten, in a letter 
to Melanchthon: ‘ Quod Hautteni colloquium deprecabar non invidia 
metus tantum in caufa fuit: erat aliud guiddam quod tamen in Spongia 
non attigi. Ille egens et omnibus rebus deftitutus querebat widus ali- 
quem ubi morarctur. Erat mibi gloriofus ille miles cum jua fcabie in 
ades recipiendus, fimulg. recipiendus ille chorus titulo Evangelicorum, 
Sed titulo duntaxat. Sletftadii mul@avit omnes amicos fucs aliqua pe- 
cunia. A Luinglio improbe petiit, quod ipje Zuinglius mibi Juis literis 
perferipfit. Fam amarulentiam et glorias hominis nemo quamvis patiens 
Serre poterat.’ 

+t Hear this refpectable man, when his enemies threatened to 
drive him from Germany: ‘ Nom frangor animo, propter crudeliff- 
mam vocem meorum boffium, qui dixerunt fe mibi non reliduros effe 
vefligtum pedis in Germania. Comenendo autem me filio Dei. Si folus: 
expellar: Decrevi Paleflinam adire, et in illis Hieronymi latebris, in 
invocatione Filii Dei, et teflimonia perfpicua de dofrina fcribere, et in 
— Deo animam commendare” Meétanctu. afud Metcuior 
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«© Camerarius adds; that Ulric Hutten was very paffionate, and 
that by his look and difcourfe one might difcover the inclination he 
had to cruelty. He applies to him what was faid of Demofthenes; 
for he fays that Hutten would have overturned all Europe, if his 
firength could have feconded his defigns and enterprizes. Judge of 
his humour by this fpecimen. Having heard that the Carthufians 
had made ufe of his printed picture in the houfe of office, he fined 
them two thoufand piftoles. ‘This was to make them pay dear for 
the little confideration they had for the laurel that crowned that 
image *.””—* Jf he had lived thirty-five years longer, with what a 
deluge of books and libels, would he not have overflowed Europe?” 
Bayle—article, Hutten. 

Before we clofe this article, we cannot avoid exprefling our 
diflike of thefe injudicious and exaggerated panegyrics: which 
no man of letters ought to write, and which a wife man would 
be afhamed to receive. The prefent * Tribute’ muft difguf 
judicious readers, and miflead thofe who are uninformed. ‘To 
the tranflator’s merit, we have, already, in fome meafure, borne 
teftimony: he has not, however, been able to prevent our heing 
fhocked by the frequent union of pucrile thoughts and bombatt 
expreffions. 

Mr. Aufrere’s notes to the work which has given rife to 
this article, are ufeful, both for the chronology, and for il- 
Inftrating the characters, merits, and conduct, of fome of the 
perfons who were confpicuous actors in the great bufinefs of 
the REFORMATION. ©. 





Art. XVIII. The Art of Critici/m; as exemplified in Dr. John- ° 
fon’s Lives of the moft eminent Englifh Poets. 8vo. pp. 250. 
5s. Boards. Hookham. 1789. 


T°? exemplify the art of criticifm, is an undertaking which re- 
4 quires fome judgment, and confiderable thought. The term 
art implies as much ; fince, to attain the knowlege of an art, de- 
mands both ftudy and reflection: nor can that which is learned 
with labour, be taught without method. We, confequently, 
in a treatife which profefles to explain an art, expect at leaft 
to find arrangement of matter, and perfpicuity of ftyle. - In 
both of thefe qualifications, the volume before us is greatly 
deficient. It confifts of thoughts haftily admitted, and inac- 
curately exprefled : mere notes on detached parts of the dives 





* The Emperor Maximilian had, by the recommendation of 
Conrad Peutinger, given Hutten the poetical crown. In confe- 
guence of this, he caufed his piclure to be drawn, crowned with 
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af the poets, carelefly thrown together at the time of reading 
the book, and printed, apparently, without having been re- 
vifed.—What fhall we fay of the powers of a critic, who pub- 
licly tells us, that he is unable to underftand the following fen- 
tence? ** Who that ever afked fuccour from Bacchus, was 
able to prevent himfelf from being enflaved by his auxiliary.” 
Yet fuch feems to be the cafe with the author, for he obferves, 
¢ What is meant by Ais auxiliary, 1 know not.’ We do not, 
however, /erisu/ly impute to the writer an inability to under- 
ftand plain Englifh: but we fcarcely fee how his words can be 
conftrued in any other fenfe, 

Let our readers, however, judge for themfelves of the talents 
ef the man who criticizes the writings of Johnfon ! 

‘ LANSDOWNE, 

‘ It may be perceived from our author’s mean opinion of him, 
was alover as well as lord: as to his poetry, I have a better opinion 
of it than our author, whofe mind was, in fome refpecis, as nar- 
row as a crane’s neck.’ 

‘ HAMMOND’s 

‘ Love-complaints were precious food for the maw of Johnfon, 
who, in mumbling them, did not, however, perceive that the al- 
ternate quatrain has a folemnity fuited to elegy.’ 

‘ SOMERVILLE 

‘ Was not likely to be followed far by him over fix-bar gates; 
but has ftarted a Savage in his hunt.’ 

‘ DUKE’s 

‘ Life is a precious morfel, in which there is however a piece 
of wittinefs:—‘* an age when he, that would be thought a wit, was 
afraid to fay his prayers.” 

* KING’s 

* Life fhews his fenfe, in preferring eafe and an apple-pye to the 
jargon and iniquity of law.’ 

‘ GARTH 

* Was a good poet, a good phyfician, and an honeft man; and 
more than merely and paifively fo.’ 

‘ MALLET 

* Seems to have been a minifterial tool.’ 

Now, when we tell our readers that each of the above notable 
characters occupies a whole octavo page, we think that they 
will agree with us, thai the author has {hewn more {kill in the 
art of book-making, than in the art of criticifm. 

We will extract a few more mifcellaneous quotations. 

* Our author, (Johnfon,) cynical as he was, waved, in pafing 
final fentence on Milton’s epic, his {neering, and even a due re- 
prehenfion of Paradife Loff, which is very faulty in the converfion 
of all things to the purpote of poetical embellifiament, whereby he 
has conftituted a huge chaotic romance, 
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‘ It is true, that in the Old Teftament, the chariots, arrows, 
fhield, &c. of the Almighty, are figuratively fpoken of; but it is 
cafually. The Meffiah and the angels are not reprefented as 
battling with fwords, fpears, mufquets, and cannon, united with all 
the extravagance of Homer’s fighting mythology, whilft Satan is 
fometimes feferibed in fuch a manner, his prowefs is fo mighty, 
and his armour fo brilliant, as to tend to excite admiration inftead 
of horror. Again, as to theology ; Milton is any thing or nothing ; 
Trinitarian, Arian, Socinian, or neither, as fuited his poetry ; and 
I. know not but he would have been Mahometan, or Diabolian, 
had Cromwell, the devil’s fecretary, Milton being under-fecretary, 
commanded it: therefore, the inftru&tion we look for in Paradi/e 
Loft, can hardly be eminent refpecting the faith of this great 
mafter.’— 

‘ Savage, accurate and negligent, fenfible and foolifh, was in 
an extraordinary manner at once carelefs about the prefent and the 
future, with a quick fenfe of both; it being difficult to determine 
which he valued moft, a good dinner or fame; fo fays Horace, 
Carpe diem; and Exegi monumentum. 

‘ He was kind to his perjured accufer, and ungrateful to a ge- 
nerous patron. He was precife and extravagant; tragical and ca- 
 sosageaxl employed on jollity and comma’s, freaks and femico- 
ons. Wit and prudence are not often united ; far indeed from be- 
ing united in him; yet with wit he combined minutenefs. What 
a happy thoughtlefsnefs did he poffefs; who could at eafe entertain 
himfelf and his companions with pleafantry and gibes, when an 
empty pocket would have been continually in the thoaghts of 
another. 

“« So comes the reck’ning when the banquet’s o’er: 
The dreadful reck’ning, and men {mile no more,” 
was not anticipated by him.’ 

Speaking of a tranflation, by Pope, from the Latin, the 
author makes a curious obfervation.—* | fear not to rifk my 
opinion, that our language is fufceptible of more tendernefs 
and pathos than either the Latin or Greek, which have nothing 
to come up to our ahs! and obs!” 

Nor is the following criticifm on Gray, though juft, lefs 
remarkable for its oddity : 

*« Heard ye the din of battle bray ?” 
is rather an odd queilion. A battle may be figuratively faid to 
bray ; but din of battles braying, the braying of the braying, is a cu- 
rious afin’ 

On the whole, we cannot help faying of this writer, in the 
words which he has applied to Mr. Harley, that he is * a con- 
founded queer dog ! Pear. 
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Arr. XIX. On the Elementary Principles of Natare, and the fimple 
Laws by which they are governed. Being an attempt to demons 
ftrate their Exiftence, and to explain their Mode of Adtion ; par- 


ticularly in thofe States in which they produce the Attractions of 


Cohefion, Gravitation, Magnetifm, and Ele&ricity; and alfo Fires 
Light, and Water. By E. Peart, M.D. 8vo. pp. 304. 55. 
Boards. Edwards. 1789. 


’ our account of this gentleman’s former publication, on the 
Generation of Animal Heat*, we found ourfelves much in 
the dark with refpect to a great part of his philofophy ; and as he 
intimated his intention of publifhing @ full explanation of his 
_ elementary principles, and of the laws by which they are go- 

verned, we waited till that explanation fhould appear. It is 
now before us; and it may be fufficient, perhaps, for us to fay 
of it, that, if we do not perceive in it the fagacity of a New- 
ton, we find, abundantly, the :mgenuity of a Des Cartes: but, 
that our readers may be enabled to judge for themfelves, we 
fhall extract a few of the leading principles of this new fyftem. 


Every thing is compofed of matter, actuated by attrafion; by 
which alone, all the operations and phenomena of nature are pro- 
duced. 

Matter is of two kinds ; one called fixed, whofe particles have 
no property but impenetrability and general attra&ioh ;—the other 
called a#ive, whofe particles, when attra€ted by particles of fixed 
matter, attract cach other into arrangement, fo as to form lines ex- 
tending like radii, or expanded atmo/pheres, round the central fixed 
particles. 

The particles of a@ive matter are of two kinds; one called erher, 
the other phlogi/ton; each of which is equally attracted by fixed 
particles, and is thereby excited to attra&t particles of its own kind 
‘Into atmo/pheric arrangements. 

Fixed particles, furrounded by atmofpheres of ether, form com- 
pound particles called the folid earthy principle; and fixed particles, 
{urrounded by atmofpheres of phlogiffon, form compound particles 
called the acidifying principle. Both thefe ate indeftru@ible, becaufe 
nothing can attract the active particles more ftrongly than the 
fixed particles do, to which they are already united. 

When the two kinds of active matter are in this atmofpheric 
flate, they have an attraétion to each other ; and their particles move 
into union from their circumferences progre/fvely to their fixed 
centers, till thofe centers are drawn into contaét: this atrraétion 
between the different atmofpheres, drawing and holding the fixed 
centers together, is called the attra@ion of cohefion: thus particles of 
the earthy and acidifying principle will have their refpective centers 
drawn together, fo as to form a folid mats. 

_ ZEther and phlogifton, being univerfally diffafed in their unex- 

cited fluid ftate, are capable of penetrating Jetween the arranged 
® See Review for OSober 1783, p. 376. 
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lines; and théreby receive a certain degree of excitement, which 
caufes the:n to attra&t fmilar particles into arrangement, and form 
lines, which would extend in all direétions as far as creation itfelf, 
if they were not to meet with rays of the oppofte kind in a fimilar 
ftare of excitement: but when the ztherial rays from one body, 
meet with the phlogiftic rays from another, they draw thofe bodies 
into contact, and thus is produced the attraGion of gravity. 

The attraction of the atmofpheres to their fixed centers is greateft 
when in contact, and leffened by diftance. At a certain extent 
from the centers, they begin to have a greater attraction of union to 
ative particles of the oppofte kind, than of arrangement to fimilar 
particles; and therefore they will attract an external atmofphere of 
the oppofite kind, rather than extend themfelves by taking more 
particles of their own kind into arrangement. ‘Thus the xtherial 
atmolphere of a particle of earthy principle, when of a certain ex- 
tent, will attract an atmofphere of phlogifton, by which it will ac- 
quire the property called alcaline. In like manner, the phlogiftic 
atmofphere of a particle of acidifying principle will envelope itfelf 
with an atmofphere of xther, and thus will be produced a propor- 
tionate degree of the property called acidity. 

The author explains the particular laws of thefe attraé?tons, 
and of the confequent arrangements and extenfions of the atmo- 
fpheres, by which all the great phenomena of nature are pro- 
duced: but thofe who may be defirous of further arquaintance 
with this doctrine, muft confult the work itfelf. Dr. Peart 
fays, that he defigned to extend it to the particular agents and 
operations of chemifiry: but, being uncertain whether even 
what he has now publifhed, will be read, he thought it beft to 
fufpend his refearches, at leatt for the prefent ; and in fo doing, 
we think, he has acted very prudently. Ch 


_— —— 
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LAW. 


Art. 20. Impartial Thoughts on the beneficial Confequences of inrolling 
all Deeds, Wills, and Codicils affecting Lands, throughout Eng- 
land and Wales. By Francis Plowden, Efq. Conveyancer. 8vo. 
pp. 184. 3s. fewed. Brooke. 1790. 

TH fimplicity and notoriety with which lands were transferred 
. In ancient times, were admirably calculated to prevent Jisiga- 

tion. The modern fyftem of conveyancing opens a door to very 

fraudulent practices; and many honeft men have been ruined by 
lending money on landed fecurity, as it is often vainly called, but 

Which they have found, too late, to have been anticipated by mort- 

* gages and fecret incumbrances, beyond its real value. ‘The experi- 


ence of this evil has induced the legiflacure to eftablifi, in two of 
the 
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the moft opulent counties, Yorkfhire and Middlefex, public offices 
for regiftering memorials of all deeds and wills affecting lands. Mr. 
Plowden is anxious to extend the benefits of thefe provifions to the 
whole kingdom, and on a more enlarged plan, that of enrolment ; 
and has annexed the draught of a bill for this purpofe, which ap- 
pears to be highly deferving the attention of members of parliament, 
and of thofe gentlemen of the profeflion who are more immediately 
converfant with the fubject. T. 


Art. 21. Reports of Cafes, upon Appeals and Writs of Error, in the 
High Gourt of Parliament; from the Year 1697, to the Year 1709: 
with Tables, Notes, and References; being a fupplementary 
Volume to Brown’s Cafes in Parliament. By Richard Colles, 
fq. Barrifter at Law. S8vo. pp.500. gs. 6d. Boards. Printed 

_at Dublin. London, Brooke. 

Mr. Brown’s valuable Collection of Cafes does not contain any 
decifions prior to the year 1702. The prefent publication is in- 
tended to fupply that defeét; and the authenticity of the cafes thus 
offered to the public, is vouched in the following manner: 

* The late Rev. Mr, Stuart Lynch, about a year ago, handed to 
the editor two folic manufcript volumes, of cafes adjudged in par- 
liament, tranfcribed with great neatnefs and correctnefs, which he 
affured the editor were the collection of a Right Hon. and learned 
Baronet, fome time retired from the bar in Ireland*. Thefe 
volumes the editor read with great attention, and found amongit 
them many of the cafes already reported by Shower and Brown, 
which, upon perufal, agreed with the printed reports of thofe cales: 
This left him no room to queftion the fidelity of the other copies: 
fome few others he fele&ted from the printed colleCiion of the late 
William Harward, Efg. which were with great kindnefs lent him 
by a gentleman of great learning, who, though many years retired 
from the bar, exprefled his defire of being ferviceable to the pro- 
feflion +.’ 

it ought to be obferved, that there are fome cafes contained in 
this volume, of a date fubfequent to that at which Mr. Brown com- 
mences; and we are informed by the editor, that he has collected 
nearly two hundred more: which, we hope, he will be induced to 
make public. That they wiil be favourably received by the pro- 
feflion, there can be no doubt. 


Art.22. Four Letters on the Subje® of Mr. Stockdale's Trial, for a 
{fuppofed Libel on the Houle of Commons. By *“ A Briton.” 
8vo. pp.5z. is. 6d, Stockdale. 1790. 

Theie letters, if we do not miltake, firit appeared in one of the 
caily papers ; and have been thought worthy of being publithed ia 
a lefs fleeting form. The writer congratulates the public on the 
event of Mr. Stockdale’s trial, as highly favourable to the liberty 
of the prefs. [He then proceeds to dilcufs the merits of the pam- 
phiet which was the fubject of the profecotion ; and arraigns, in very 
pointed terms, the conduct of the managers of the 1mpeachment 
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againft Mr. Haltings, and alfo of the minifter and fome of his friends, 
in voting that meafure. The conclufion which he draws, is, that 
the impeachment was founded in injuttice, and carried on at an 
expence which is prejudicial to the public, and oppreffive to the in- 
dividual who is the objeét of it. C 


Art. 23. The whole Proceedings on the Trial of an Information ex- 
hibited ex Officio, by the King’s Attorney General, againft John 
Stockdale, for a Libel on the Houfe of Commons; tried in the 
Court of King’s-Bench, Weftminfter, on Wednefday, the ninth 
of December, 1789, before the Right Hon. Lloyd Lord Kenyon, 
Chief Juftice of England. Taken in Short Hand, by Jofeph 
Gurney. To which is fubjoined, an Argument in fopport of the 
Rights of Juries. Svo. pp. 228. 5s. Boards. Stockdale. 1790. 
This information was filed by the Attorney-General, in confe- 

quence of an addrefs to the King from the Houfe of Commons. 
‘The publication which gave rife tu it, was the well-known pamphlet ° 
intitled, ** A Review of the principal Charges againft Warren 
Haftings, E/q. late Governor-General of Bengal ;” which, as well 
from the fpirit and elegance of the compolition, as from the force 
of the arguments that it contains, has attracted a confiderable fhare 
of public attention. The author, as was generally reported, and 
as we are now more authentically told by Mr. Stockdale, was the 
Rev. Mr. Logan, late one of the miniflers at Leith near Edinburgh ; 
a gentleman of unqueftionable talents, who was cut off by the hand 
of death, while the profecution againft his publifher was depend- 
ing. 
The offence charged in the information, is that uf calumniating 
the Houfe of Commons, by imputing the profecution of Mr. 
Haltings to partial and vindiGtive motives, inftead of afcribing it to 
an upright and confcientious difcharge of their duty. Mr. Erfkine 
contends, that the merits and demerits of the pamphlet are not to 
be {canned by broken and detached fcraps and paffages, as they are 
artfully felected by the Attorney-General, but to be colleéted from 
the general {cope and tenor of the whole ; which, fairly conftrued, 
he maintains to be no more than this: 

‘ ‘That, in the opinion of the author, Mr. Haftings had been ac- 
cufed of malicious adminiftration in India, from the heat and fpleen 
of ,political divifions in Parliament, and not from any zeal for na- 
tional honour or juftice; that the impeachment did not originate 
from government, but from a faétion banded againft it, which, by 
mifreprefentation and violence, had faftened it on an unwilling 
Houfe of Commons ; that, prepoffeffed with this fentiment, (which, 
however unfounded, makes no part of the prefent bufinefs, fince 
the publither is not called before you for defaming individual mem- 
bers of the Commons, but for a contempt of the Commons as a 
body,) the author purfues the charges, article by article ;— enters 
into a warm and animated vindication of Mr. Haltings, by regular 
anfwers to each of them; and that, as far as the mind and foul of 
a man-can be vifible, 1 might almoft fay, embodied in his writings, 
his intention throughout the whole volume appears to have been to 
charge with injuftice the private accufers of Mr. Haftings, and not 
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the Hloufe of Commons as a body; which undoubtedly rather re- 
lu@tantly gave way to, than heartily adopted, the impeachment.’ 

We fhall not attempt to do juftice to the fpirit and eloquence 
which this very able advocate difplayed in the courfe of his {peech, 
Suffice it to fay, that it produced the defired effett—the acquittal 
of his client. 

‘To this defence of Mr. Stockdale, a former argument of Mr. 
Erfkine, on the law of libels, in the cafe of the Dean of St. Afaph, 
is fubjoined: a performance of which we have had occafion* to 


Speak with merited approbation. De 
History. 


Art. 24. Hiftoire de ce qui set paffé pour l’Etabliffement d'une 
Regence en Angleterre, en 1788 et 1789. Par M.L. D. **, 
He. D.R. D. L. Gt. B®. i1zmo. pp. 170. 3s. Od. fewed. 
Walter, Piccadilly. 1789. 

This is an abridged account of the tranfa&tions which took place 
on the late memorable occurrence relative to a regency; in the re- 
Jation of which, the author bas vfed the French language, as being 
moit generally cultivated. Excepting fome cenfures on the Prince’s 

arty, as it is termed, which might have been omitted, the writer 

a given a tolerable hiftory of an event, which, certainly, has 

aflifled in making the rights of the people of England better un- 

derftood, and more firmly eftablifhed. a: 


BoTANY and HORTICULTURE, 


Art. 25. 4 Botanical Arrangement of Britifo Plants, Vol. Tf. 
Part I. By W. Withering, M.D. F.R.S. &c: containing, 
an eafy Introduéction to. the Study of Botany, Directions for 
drying and preferving Specimens of Plants, Dictionary of Eng- 
lith Botanical Terms, Latin Terms of Linnaeus accented and 
explained, Explanation of the Plates, an Index to the two firft 
Volumes, &c. 8vo. pp.157. 38. 6d. fewed. Robinfons. 
1789. 
wie comene but exprefs our furprize at feeing this publication, 

after the two laboured volumes which have appeared, and confi- 

dering what a material part remains, viz. the whole cryptogamia. 

We cannot conceive why this Jitt!e herald is fent forth We were 

eager in expecting fome part of the crystogamia, the ferns at leatt ; 

how, then, were we difappointed at feeing only, what is in every book 
of the fort, plates exhibiting the Linnéan fyftem, Linnéan terms 
explained, introduction to the ftudy of Botany, &c. &c. Was not 
the work voluminous enough without any thing of this fort ?— 
Might not this part, at leaft, have flept in peace till the remainder 
was ready to appear? and which, we underftand, will be publifbed 
as foon as it can be got ready. It was intimated in the firt volume, 
that the latter was then ready, and would follow in about twelve 
months. ! 
In this tra@, a lift of errata is brought forward; amon 
which we are glad to fee weronica; and yet ftill we muft afk, why 


: * Vol. Ixxii. p. 316. 
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is it werdnica, and not veronica? An accented lift of terms is alfo 
iven. 

Here we will beg to recommend a point of inquiry to Dr. W.’s 
confideration, viz, Why the following compound words have only 
one accent allowed them? Acinaciformis, a/perifolia, bypocrateri- 
formis, infundibuliformis, oppofitifolius, trapexiformis, &c. We 
with him slfo to revife the following, acini, acotyledones, androgyna, 
anthera, bijugum, bilobam, concavus, cotyledones, filices, lacerus, 
pofticus, radicans, femiteres, triqueter, &c.; they may have been 
wrong accented through the error of the prefs. 

We moft not be underiftood as blaming this little work; perhaps 
the Doétor may. think it was neceflary to round his fyftem: we 
only find fault with his detaching fo incenfiderable a parte Qo. 


Art. 26. Hints for the Management of Hot-beds, and Direétions for 
the Culture of early Cucumbers and Melons. To which are 
added, brief Inftruétions for pruning Wall and Efpalier Trees. 
8vo. pp.31. 18. Dilly. 1790. 

The author of this pamphlet informs us, that ‘ the following 
obfervations and directions are partly colleted from experienced gar- 
deners, and partly the refult of experience.’ As far as we can judge 
from (we confefs) no great practical knowlege of the fubject, the 
hints which he offers, are very judicious and well worthy of atten- 
tion; though, in a few inftances, perhaps, we might be inclined 
to differ from him: but, indeed, we fcarcely believe that there are 
two tkilful gardeners, whofe opinions and practice, on any given 
minute point, would entirely accord. Cy. 2. 


MEDICAL, 


Art. 27. 4 Treatife on the Typhus Fever; publifhed for the Benefit 
of eftablifhing a Lying-in Hofpital in Baltimore. By George 
Buchanan, M. D. Prefident of the Royal Phyfical Society of 
Edinburgh, and Member of the American Philofophical So- 
¢iety, &c. &c. 12mo. pp. 25. 1s. Printed at Balumore, and 
fold by Dilly in London. 1789. 

This American pamphlet is, in point of printing and paper, one 
of the moft fhabby that we have Jately met with: nor can it plead 
its inward worth as a compenfation for its outward defects. The 
author is an admirer of ¢ the learned Bruno,’ ‘ Years have now 
elapfed,’ he tells us, * fince Hypocratis*, the father of phyfic, and 
Parycelfus, the famous chymical phyfician, whofe fyftem was over- 
whelmed by the works of Sthall, &c.’ 

In treating of the cure, Dr. B. afks, * From the faéts of mer- 
¢ury being found almoft a {pecific in the lues, and gangrenous /oar 
throat; would it not be of fervice in this difeafe ?? This he thinks 
may be fhewn from analogy. His reafoning is curious, and we 
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* This word is noticed in the lift of errata; which corrects five 
errors, and leaves uncorrefted, we might almoit fay, five hundred. 
The correétion, however, is rather unfortunate. We are defired 
to read ‘ Hyptocrates.’ 
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it, as it feems to prove that mercury is really, what Dr. 

Cheyne called it, ‘* the only true panacea, pointed out and im- 

refied by the fignature of the god of nature for the cure of intel- 
igent creatures, &c.—*”? The proof is as follows: 

‘ Our friend Dr. Forfythe, (of Scarborough,) credibly informed 
us, that he has cured the acute rheomatifm. Dr. Ruth, the 
hypochondriafis, and we have given it with fuccefs in the pluritis; 
which effe&ts were evidently brought about by alrering the difeafed 
action, for mercury pervades the whole fyftem, and from its ftimue 
lating property, excites an action fuperior to, and different from the 
meer one, confequently deftroys it, as two actions different in their 
nature, cannot exiit at one and the fame time, in the fame veflels, 
according to the principles of the ingenious John Hunter, of London.’ 

One other quotation, and we have done.—After remarking the 
utility of wafhing patients in this difeafe with cold water, the Dr. 
adds, ‘ How it operates, we are at a lofs to determine, unlefs by 
the fubdu@ion of the furplus heat, the natural temperature being 
left within its ftimulant range of excitement, gives an explanation 
of it.’ p. 24. 

«* Our author has a meaning, and no doubt 
You all have fenfe enough to find it out.” O. 


Art. 28. An Effay on the Prefervation of the Health of Perfons em- 
ployed in Agriculture, and on the Cure of the Difeafes incident to 
that Way of Life. By William Faiconer, M.D. F.R.S. and 
Phyfician to the Bath Hofpital. 8vo. pp. 88. 1s. 6d. Dilly. 
1789. 

We have curforily noticed the contents of this pamphlet, in our 
account of the fourth volume of the Letters and Papers publifbed by 
the Society inftituted at Bath for promoting Agriculture, Arts, &c. 
See Rev. vol. Ixxix. p. 484. Dr. Falconer juftly thinking the 
fubje&t of great importance, has reprinted his eflay feparately. 

He firft points out the advantages, in point of health, pofieffed 
by perfons employed in agriculture ; and remarks the fuperiority 
of their fituation to that of men living in cities, or engaged in 
manufactories. He next takes a view of the diforders to which 
agricultural perfons are fubjeéted, 1{t, from the nature of their em- 
ployment; and, 2dly, from their own imprudence; and, laftly, be 
thews the mode of preventing, or of curing, thofe diforders. 

In treating thefe feveral fubjeéts, Dr. F. prefents us with many 
ufeful obfervations, and with much plain good fenfe. ‘To the ex- 

rienced medical man, perhaps, little new information may be 
conveyed: but this is not the clafs of readers to which the author 
addrefies himfelf. He writes to thofe, * who employ the perfons 
for whofe immediate ufe the cautions are principally intended ;? and 
he particularly requefts the attention of the clergy. To the latter, 
he applies in the following terms : : 

« The reverend clergy will, I truft, excufe my offering a hint to 
them on this occafion, They are almoft univerfally perfons of libe- 
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* Cheyne’s Natural Method, p. rig. 
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ral.education, and more general knowledge, than falls to the lot 
of moft of their neighbours. Would it not be an agreeable as well 
as an ufeful method of employing thefe advantages, to «urn their 
thoughts towards the prattical part of medicine? The natural 
hittory of the human body affords a more ufeful fabje& .of sovetti- 
gation, than is done by ftones, fpiders, or fhells ; and though me- 
dicine, taken at large, is an arduous and deep ftudy, yet itis prac. 
ticable enough co gain fufficient knowledge of it to be of great fer- 
vice in many cafes, efpecially fuch as occur moft frequently among 
perfons of the defcription here alluded to. ‘The diforders ancident 
to fuch, are in generalfimple in their nature, and feldom exhibit, 
at the fame time, fuch.apparently contrary, and of courfe perplex- 
ing, indications, as thofe which are the offspring of luxury and 
refinement,’ 

We hope to fee attention paid to this advice. O. 


Art.29. The Hijory and Chemical Analyfis of the Mineral Water 
— dately difcowered in the City of Gloucefter ; the various Difeafes to 
which it is applicable contidered ; and the neceffary Regulations 
for drinking it with Succefs afcertained. By John Hemming, 
M.D. Phyfician to the Oflulfton Difpeniary, &c. 8vo. pp. 84. 
1s. Hookham. 1789. ) 
Dr. H. concludes, trom his experiments, that each gallon of this 


water contains 
* Of fixed air, or acidulated gaz, by meafure, 72 ounces, 


Calcareous earth combined wath the fame 30 grains, 
Aerated magnefia, - - - 24 grains, 
Aerated iron + - - - 8 grains, 


_. Epfom falt - - ~ - 30 grains.’ 

As an anf{wer to objections which might be urged againit the effi- 
cacy of the waters, on account of the {mall proportion of iron con- 
tained in it, the aathor quotes the opinion of Dr. Callen: 

** Mineral waters often produce cyres which we.in vain attempt 
to perform by the combinations in our fhops, even although thefe 
waters contain nothing but iron. This is manifeltly owing to the 
weaknefs of the dofe; in proof of which we find, that the ftrongly 
ampregnated waters feldom an{wer fo well as thofe weak ones we 
commonly reject.” 

The experiments made by Dr. H. feem to have been well adapted 
to his purpofe ; there appears, however, fomething of parade in 
the manger of relating them. Indeed, throughout his pamphlet, 
he is by far too diffufe, and enters into matters very little, if at all, 
connected with his fubject.  @. 


Art. 30, Odfervations om the general aud improper Treatment of 
Lnfanity ; with a Plan for the more fpeedy and effeétua] Recovery 
of infane Perfons. By B. Faulkner, of Little Chelfea. 8vo. 
pp- 26. 1s. Ridgway. 

Mr. Faulkner, who keeps what he terms a free-ou/e for the re- 
ception of lunatics, informs us of his own fuccefs, and of the fail- 
ure of others, He obferves, chat infanity is increafing in this 


country, and that its increafe depends on the mad dofors, who are 
| = | all 
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all concerned in fome private madhoufe, to which it is their 
jntereft and their practice to fend perfons who are not actually 
infane; and to keep others in a ftate of difeafe as long as they 
have money to pay for their fupport.—Thef> are, indeed, heavy 
charges againift a refpectable body of men; and require, we fhould 
truft, fome further proof than the mere affertion of Mr. Faulkner. 

Refpedting his own 4oufe, he goes on the old canon of quackery— 
No cure, no pay. : 

‘ I propofe, then, to take under my care, any lady or gentle- 
man, under the influence of this diforder in its fr/ ftage, and be- 
fore any of the clafs of mad do@ors have been confulted, to board, 
lodge, and attend for fix months certain, free of all expence what- 
ever: the friends of the patient feading in what phyfician they 
think proper, or allowing me to confult one; and for this I will 
demand xo recompenfe, if a cure is not effected within the given 
time. But being eftected, I fhall expect to be recompenfed in fuch 
manner as fhal] be previoufly agreed ; and that recompenie, I wilt 
again repeat, fhall not exceed one shird of what is ufually charged 
for neceflaries and attendance in the houles J have been deicribing.’ 


PoETRY and DRAMATIC. 


Art. 31. 4 Poft/crist to the New Bath Guide. A Poem. By An- 
thony Pafquin. 8vo. pp. 152. 2s. 6d. fewed. Strahan. 1790. 
This publication has involved us in fome degree of dilemma. 

Should we deliver our opinion of its real value, it might be fulpe¢- 

ed (by thofe to whom we are little known), that our judgment had 

been influenced by the author’s abfurd and fale abufe of the Re- 

viewers: but, on the other hand, to praife fo poor an imitation * 

of the celebrated Bath Guide, is impoflible, without renouncing all 

pretenfions to tafte and to honefty, Excufe us, therefore, gentle 
reader; look into the book ; read as much of it as PATIENCE will 
permit, and judge for thyfelf. Who, or what, the writer is, we 
neither know nor care. Our correfpondent J. T. who hinted to 
us (fee Review for February laft, p. 240), that the reputed ma- 
niac, who lately aimed a ftone at the King, is ‘* certainly the au- 
thor of a confiderable part of the volume, if not of the whole,” 
muft furely be miftaken: we have heard a better account of Mr. 

Frith’s abilities, except at certain changes of the moon, when his 

paroxyfms are higheft. Under fuch circumftances, indeed, it is not 

improbable that he might have penned the following paragraph, in 
what may be deemed the preface, but which has for its title, My 

ConFressions TO AND OF THE Reviewers:—‘ Should their un- 

generous labours ever awaken anger in my bofom, F will affert the 

rights of truth, and 4ur/ fuch impoftors from the feat of judgment.’ 

What, in the name of ‘wonder, can this Surler intend to do, 
fhould « anger be awakened in his bofom?? and what does he 
mean by ‘1mpostors?’ and, in the fubfequent paragraph, by 


——— 





* Yet he difclaims the idea of attempting to rival Mr. Anfty ; 
and this, perhaps, is the moft rational paflage in the book :—A lu- 
cid interval, poflibly. 
€ CORRUP- 
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© CORRUPTIBLE BLOCKHEADS?” Are there any fuch FooLs as te 
think that dlockheads (except men in places of power and truft) are 
worth corrupting ?——But if, after all, it fhould be proved that 
Mr. Frith is really the author, —to enquire into his meaning would 
be as fruitlefs as the late attempt to convince the poor man of his 
own infanity. 
DRAMATIC. 
Art. 32. The Adventurers; a Farce. In Two A@s. As performed 
at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 8vo. 1s. Dilly. 

If this after-piece, (the modern name for afarce,) has given gene- 
ral fatisfac&tion on the boards of Drury Lane theatre, the young au- 
thor mait furely have obtained all that he defired : as it can fcarcely 
be expected that fuch unfubftantial compofitions fhould make their 
way to the clofet with any great eclat.—We have mentioned the ja- 
venility of the writer of this little drama, on the authority of his 
prologue, which informs us, that 

* Scarce has the bard his twentieth winter feen.’” 
When his judgment and tafte are matured by a more intimate ac- 
vaintance with the world, and particularly by a knowlege of 
thofe characters which chiefly mark the reigning fowles of the age, 
(the proper objects of dramatic ridicule,) it is probable that his fu- 
ture attempts in the comic line will not pafs unrewarded by the 
difcerning public. 


POLITICAL. 
Art. 33. Confiderations on the prefent State of the Nation, Addrefled 
to the Right Hon. Lord Rawdon, and the other Members of the 
two Houtes of Parliament, affociated for the prefervation of the 
Confticution, and promoting the profperity of the Britifh Empire. 
By a late Under Secretary of State. 8vo, pp. 68. 1s. 6d. 

Debrett. 1790. 

Mr. Knox, the author of thefe Confiderations, has had many 
opportunities, particularly while in office, (in the American Depart- 
ment,) of becoming acquainted with the politics, the politicians, 
and itatefmen of the times; and he has not neglected to avail him- 
felf of his advantages for the attainment of ufeful information. His 
good fenfe, improved by reflection and experience, has enabled him 
to treat the fubjects here inveftigated, in a manner that will, at 
once, ferve to inftruét and entertain his readers: whofe attention, 
too, will be efpecially engaged by the anecdotes which are, occa: 
fionally, introduced. 

The Author’s defign is ‘ to confider the State of the Nation un- 
der the feveral heads of its fizamces, trade, colonies, and religious 
efablifbments:’ but, in the prefent trast, he confines himfelf ‘ to 
the State of the King’s Government only: it being his opinion that 
if that be not duly poifed, and properly regulated, ‘ all attempts 
.to improve the national circumftances muft be vain and nugatory.’ 

This point, of regal power, is, indeed, the main object of difcuf- 
fion, in the prefent pamphlet ; in which the author zealoufly combats 
the notion, ftarted by the late Lord Afhburton, in the Houfe of 
Commons, and ftil] maintained by many, that the influence of the 
Crown has increafed, is increafing, and ought to be diminifbed. He 

under- 
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undertakes to thew that the reverfe is really the cafe; that the re- 
gal power has funk below its proper level in the ftate; and that it 
ought to be reftored to its former conftitutional efficiency, in order 
to guard the commonwealth againit the dangerous encroachments 
and pernicious confequences of Minifferial Influence: the evils of 
which he fully ftates and explains.—From fome appearances of 2 

artial leaning toward the throne, the Watchful Revolutionift, 
‘ever zealous of whatever he thinks has the leaft tendency toward the 
advancement of defpotifm, will be ready to cry Tory at Mr. Knox: 
but the more moderate reader will be difpofed to give him credit 
for much honefty of intention, much real good will toward our 
happy conftitution, and for a laudable defire to promote the politi- 
cal and commercial interefts of the Britifh Empire. 


Art. 34. Conflitutional Conne@ion betaveen Great Britain and Ireland; 
and the Mifchievous Effects of introducing Britifh Party into 
Ireland. Stated in a Letter to the Right Hon. Thomas Co- 
nolly, Secretary to the Irifh Whig Club. ‘To which are added, 
the Declarations and Refolutions of that Society, 8vo. pp. 62. 
1s. 6d. Stockdale. 1790. 

Mr. Conolly, as fecretary of the Irifh Whig Club, has figned 
refolutions applauding the conduét of the Irith parliament, and 
condemning, in pointed terms, that of the Marquis of Bycking- 
ham, then Lord Lieutenant of that kingdom, in the late Regency 
bufinefs: alfoimpufing tothe prefent adminiftration ‘ a fettled and 
premeditated plan to fap the liberties of Ireland, by overwhelming 
her with expences, and confequent debt, in order to the i:creafe of 
unconititutional * influence in her parliament.” On thefe points, 
the letter writer remonftrates with Mr. Conolly, and we think he 
controverts all the pofitions, direct and implied, in reference to 
thefe matters, with ability and fuccels. WN. 


Art. 35. The Addre/s of William Bull, Gent. to William Poole, 
Efq; Steward of the manor of Bifhop’s- Whitelands, in che fouth 
part of Great Britain, By the Rev. W. Keate. Svo. pp. 41. 
1s. Dilly. 1790. 

This writer is an imitator (/oi di/ant) of Swift.—William Bull, 
Gert. addreffes William Poole, Efq; alias William Pitt, in behalf of 
his Mother, (the eftablifhed church,) who holds ‘ a good houfe and 
park under the Lord of the Manor, well ftocked and well paled, a 
reafonable good eftate within a ring fence +, and a large pond, well 
Srored with fifb:’ but this happy kind of life is troubled by * three 
families 1, who want to throw down the fences ;’ and fo on, to the 
end of Mr. Bull’s addrefs, which poffefles about as much humour in 
its execution, as it has ingenuity in its defign. oO. 





* We read Con/titutional in our copy: but we have reftored to 
the fociety, a meaning, of which, we conceive, they were deprived, 
by an error of the prefs. 

+ That is, as explained by a note, ‘ Church and State fecured by 
the Corporation and Teft Ads.’ 

} ‘ Prefbyterians, Anabaptifts, and Independents.’ 
; . Art. 
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Art. 36. Philo-Theodofius; or, a New Edition of Theodofius *, 
With anew Character of Mr. Burke. To which are added, for 
the Convenience of Gentlemen difpofed by Duty or Inclination 
to become perfect Mafiers of the Subject, a Series of Propofitions. 
Qn the Nature of Eftablifhments, Civil and Religious. Con- 
taining the Sum and Subfiance of all that has ever been ad- 
vanced onthe Subjeat of the Teft and Corporation Ads, in a few 
clear, concife, and diftinct Axioms of civil Policy, fo methodically 
digefted, that acomplete View of the Queftion may be obtained 
at firft Sight. By an old M.P. 8vo. pp. 31. 18s. Bourne. 1790. 
Surely we have, here, the pleafure of meeting again with our old 

friend, Dr. Withers! It mutt be nim, for what pen but His, can 

boaft fuch ** noble wildnefs’’—fuch ‘* fire and force,” as the poet 
expyefles it, efpecially when characters are to be emblazoned, and 
when fame is tobe diftributed? 

The great objects of the Dodtor’s left-handed panegyric, in the 

fent publication, are Mr. Burke and Mr. Fox. The former he 
thus celebrates on account of his avowed fentiments in regard to the 

French revolution : 
¢ Ample creditis given Mr. Burke, that he is a friend to the church 

—a friend to the sing —a friend to the conffitution of—France, But 

the church of France is popery—the king a TyrantT—and the 

conftitution a fyftem of cruELTY and DESPOTISM. 

«I am now alluding to that conftitation which Mr. Burke admires 
—and the fubverfion of which he fo feelingly, fo pa:hetically la- 
ments!!! 

‘fmmortal God! that the earth fhould fupporta man, a man of 
fuch comprehenfive powers of intellect—capable of weeping over 
the ruins of arbitrary power—of lamenting, that millions of his 
fellow-men, who lately lived on the {miles of a tyrant, and perifhed 
at his frown, are reftored to the facred, eternal, and inviolable rights 
of nature!!! | 

*1 am filled, I fay, with an holy indignation, that the earth fhould 
afford nourifhment to a mind fo mean, fo abje&, fo depraved. I 
weep when I recollect that my old and once refpeétable friend, Ed- 
riund Burke is the man ! 

‘ds this the fum of his focial virtues—the refult of his laborious 

refearches—that kincs are born tobe TyranTs, and suBJECTS to 
be staves? 
_ Inthe opinion of my friend—but I renounce his friendfhip—a 
king ‘isa pemi-Gop, and the wretch who dares aflirm that his Jife, 
his property, his fentiments are his own, ought, if this mortal deity 
pleafe, to be either immured in a dungeon, or chained to the oar! 

* The revolution in France—which patriots behold with admira- 
tion, and angels with applaufe—is vilified and traduced by Mr. 
Burke! ‘It is bloody, ferocious, and tyrannical.’?? What falfe- 
hood! what mean and miferable falfehood ! It isa revolution un- 
ftained with blood, and conducted on principles of unexampled dig- 
nity and moderation. 

‘ And what ought to cover his face with confufion, and embitter 
reflection to the laft moment of his life, is, that on the very day in 


sad * For Theodofius, fee Rev. for Feb. p. 25p- hicl 4 
which 
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which the evil genius of Mr. Burke prompted him to unmafk, and 
fand confeft the advocate of pesPpoTism and IDOLATRY, news 
was received that the king of France—an/olicited —umexpecied —went 
to the National Aflembly, and recorded his FULL, FREE, and COR~ 
DIAL APPROBATION of theif ‘‘ wise and patriotic efforts for 
« the public good *.” There was no popular tumult to render the 
meature expedient ; nothing in the afpect of affairs to terrify his Ma- 
jelly ; as it was a voluntary offering atthe fhrine of Freedom ; and 
the inference is molt obvious—either the king of France, actually 
and bona fide approves of the fyftem of civil policy, adopted by the 
National Aflembly—and under that hypothefis the lamentations of 
my guondam friend are ridiculous, as weil as unconftitutional—or 
he does not approve of their fyftem, and on that fuppofition he is 
an Hypocrite worthy che abhorrence of God and man. 

‘ Jt is true, the populace have been riotous, for mods are the fame 
in all countries. But when I reflect on the ages in which the po- 
pulace of France have been in bondage—on the millions of ple- 
beians who have been plundered, imprifoned, and executed through 
the cruelty and caprice of the monarch, or fome fubordinate ty- 
rants, I am aftonifhed at the moderation of the poor whip-galled 
flaves; and candidly own chat I fhould have pardoned—though not 
approved —much greater excefies, had they been committed in the 
moment of emancipation, when the /ex talionis, the law of retribu- 
tion, mut operate very powerfully on vulgar minds. 

‘ Eftimate the blood and treafure expended when James—a King 
after Mr. Burke’s own heart—foughe for his hereditary crown in 
Ireland—and again in Scotland+, and then tell me if it be not 
mockery—a folemn abufe of words—to talk of a bloodlefs revolu- 
tion in England. In fact the revolution in England commenced 
early in the feventeenth century—it coft one monarch his life—a 
fecond was exiled—and a third we abjure, 

‘ It is wifdom therefore in the ‘* bloody, ferocious, and tyran- 
nical” aflembly of the people of France—who,* by the way, have 
not fhed a drop of blood, nor even drawn the {word againft their 
monarch—it is wifcom in them to guard againft the meafures which 
Pripe might dittate, and Despair accomplith. To fecure their 
chief magiltrate, who had been nurfed in the fond idea that the 
people are as much his property as his coach horfes, was the bett 
policy that human intelligence could devife to protect the nation 
from the ‘‘ dloedy, ferocious, and tyrannical’? {cheme of a Pre- 
TENDER. And is there a patriot, is there a philofopher in this 
iland, whofe heart is not filled with rapture at the glorious pro- 
grefs of freedom in France? Impoilible! every enlightened mind— 
uncontaminated by a bafe, defigning heart—muft rejoice in the en+ 
terprize, and pant for its confummation.’ 

In a fimilar ftrain, he addrefles Mr. B. on his marked appropas 
TioN Of the revolution in Brabant, in confeguence of which, 
popery, there, rides triumphant over reformation : for the interefts of 
the holy Roman church are (according to our author) near and dear 
to the heart of Mr. B. 





— nal 


* * See alfo the letter from the Duke of Orleans,’ 
t ‘ The young Pretender,’ 
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From this author's rebuke of Mr. Fox, on his late acknowlege- 
ment in the H. of C. of his having been the pupil of Mr. Burke; 
and for the opinions here delivered, relative to the Teft A&t, (for 
which this author, not very confiltently, perhaps, is an advocate,) 
we muft refer to his acute and fpirited pamphlet, 


Art. 37. Odfervations on the Petition of the City of London, in favour 
of the Tobacconifis. By ]. Ranby, Efg, 8vo. pp. 25. Is. 
t 


ockdale. 1790. 
This is a very acute difcuffion of the feveral allegations fet forth 


by the Citizens of London, in their petition to the Houfe of Com- 
mons, The writer ironically complains, that their anxiety for the 
tobacconifts, is partial and.ill-grounded ; that they ought at leaft to 
extend their concern to other trades already labouring under the 
operation of the excife-laws; and that when they affert that ‘« they 
“ cannot filently acquiefce in any fart of their fellow-fubjects being 
«« deprived of the trial by jury,”” they are evidently tranfported by 
their feelings beyond the truth. With refpe& to the application 
of the trial by jury, to the revenue laws, he fhews fome inconve- 
hiences attending it, and queftions whether, in confequence of the 
additional delay and expence, the parties accufed would not often 
be greater fufferers than they are at prefent. ‘The prayer of the 

etition, which is confined to the cafe of the manufacturers of to- 
hates and fnuff, the author thinks, is objectionable on the ground 
already mentioned; namely, that the redrefs which is fought by 
it, is only in favour of one clafs of traders: but here we cannot 
quite agree with him. The only bill then depending before the 
Houfe, related to the tobacconifts; and to that, the petition is pro- 

erly applied. If it had prayed a general repeal of the laws re- 
fating to foap, candles, &c. it would have been irrelevant, (as the 
parliamentary phrafe is,) to the biil before the Houfe ; and we ap- 
prehend that this alone would have formed a ground for rejeGing 


the petition. ‘J, 


Art. 38. The Speech and Propofition of the Right Hon. Henry Flood, 
in the Houfe of Commons of Great Britain March 4th, 1790, 
on a Reform of the Reprefentation in Parliament. 8vo. pp. 32. 
1s. Debrett. 

No free government can laft, (fays Machiavel,) that is not 
often brought back to its firlt principles.—Why ? enquires Mr. 
Flood.—Becaufe, he adds, the excellence of a free government is, 
to controul the evil paflions and practices of rulers.—Without en- 
tering farther into the queftion, we can moft heartily agree to the 
neceflity of recurring very frequently to the original rudiments of 
dafety and liberty ; of reviewing and revifing laws-very often ; if 
men would preferve the freedom and the rights to which they have 
fo fure a claim; and the better fecurity of which is the only juf 
ground on which government can be defended. Mr. Flood’s pro- 
pofition is pretty generally known ; it is, ¢ that one hundred mem- 
bers fhould be added to the Houfe of Commons; and that they 
fhould be elected by a numerous and a new body of refponfible 
electors, namely, the refident houfeholders in every county.’ The 

' honourable 
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honourable gentleman gives us reafon to think, that his fcheme is 
not liable to the objeétions which appeared againtt the plans propofed 
by the late Lord Chatham, and the prefent Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; and he fupports his propofal by eafy and equitable reafoning, 
—Why then, it may be afked, was it not allowed a little farther dif- 
cufion ?—To this queftion, different anfwers may be given ; and we 
leave them to others.—Several judicious and pertinent remarks are 
offered in this fpeech. If, as we are here told, it is undeniable 
that a great majority of the Houfe of Commons are under another 
influence than that of the people, then we mutt allow, what is here 
added, * It is nonfenfe to call this a reprefentation of the people.’— 
On this and on other accounts, it is clearly and certainly evident that 
areform is neceflury ; while it is a!fo asclear and as certain that no 
fuch reform will ever take place, at leaft in any efeéua/ manner. This 
gentleman’s propofition appears to us well worthy of attention.—In 
favour of bou/ebolders, it is urged, There is no country in the world 
in which they are confidered as the rabd/e: no country can be faid 
to be free where they are not allowed to be efficient citizens: they 
are thé natural guards of popular liberty ; without them, it cannot 
be retained: as long as they have this conftitutional influence, and 
till they become generally corrupt, popular liberty cannot be taken 
away. The houfeholders of this country have a better right to 
confideration and franchife, than thofe of any other country, becaufe 
they pay more for it. ‘They maintain the affluence of the rich, the 
dignity of the noble, the majefly of the crown: they fupport your 
fleets and armies ; and who fhall fay that they fhall not have this 
right to prote& their liberty :? H. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 39. 4 Caution to Gentlemen «who ufe Sheridan's Di@ionary. To 
which are added, for the Aliiftance of Foreigners and Natives, 
Sele&t Rules for pronouncing Englifh with Precifion and Ele- 
gance. 8vo. 32 Pages. 1s. Turner. 1789. 

It is a matter of no imall difficulty to diftinguihh accurately be- 
tween verbal founds, of near relemblance, and to afcertain, with 
precifion, the power of letters, either taken feparately, or in con- 
junction with others ; and this difliculty is increafed to dim who is 
defirous of laying before his readers his fyftem of pronunciation. 
The author of the lictle pamphlet under confideration has the merit 
of having conveyed many juft remarks on this difficult fubject, in 
fimple and intelligible language. He firit points out fome general 
errors in Mr. Sheridan’s dictionary, and then concludes with a few 
mifcellaneous remarks. 

Of general errors, the firft which is noticed, is in the pronuncia- 
tion of the fyllable tw, as directed by Mr. Sheridan, t/uor tho. Thus 
the word nature is by him written na-t/oure; and /aturate, fat-t/bo- 
rate. ‘This is certainly improper and inelegant: it is truly ob- 
ferved, that the fyllable ru fhould always be pronounced as in the 
words opfortunge, of portunity. 

A fimilar error confifts in marking /u, by jou: thas, cenfure is, by 
Mr, Sheridgn, tpelt jem four. 

: The 
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The mode, alfo, of marking the pronunciation of G, and f, is 
cenfurable. What foreigner, it is afked, (or what native, we — 
add,) will not be deterred from all attempts to pronounce fuch chuf- 
ters of confonants as the following : /anggwidzhd, dzhudzh; &c.? 

« Had Mr. Sheridan given foreigners directions for the pronuns 
ciation of our—G —/o/?, and then made the rule general that—J— 
is always pronounced like it, he had not disfigured his dictionary 
with fo many thoufand abfurdities. If a foreigner or native be ata 
lofs to pronoence—LEGION— he needs only the fubfequent mo- 
dification of the found —Léjin ; or this—Lejson. And I appeal to 
the common fenfe of mankind, whether this mode be not infinitely 
fuperior to Mr. Sheridan’s-Le—DZHUN, which no mortal can 
utter,” 

Many other faults are pointed out in Mr. Sheridan’s fyftem ; fuck 
as, umneceflarily repeating confonants; for inftance, opinion, he 
{pells opin-nyun; royally, roy-yél-ly, &c. but, for further particulars, 
we refer to the pamphlet, which certainly deferves the attention 
of thofe whofe tongues have been difciplined in Mr. Sheridan’s 


fchool. ©. 


Art. 40. A Letter on the Pra@ice of Boxing; addreffed to the 
King, Lords, and Commons. By the Kev. Edward Barry, 
A.M. and M.D. Chaplain to the Lord Bifhop of Kildare. 
Svo. pp. 34. 8. Bew, &c. 1789. 

It is not very probable that any of the perfonages thus addreffed, 
will take the trouble to perufe this Letter on Boxing; for they 
already know al! that.can be objeéted to fuch barbarous fports; and, 
from’ the writer’s profeflional character, are fufficiently apprized 
that he remonftrates againf{ them ; and public men are feldom fond 
of remonitrances. As to the heroes in queftion, it is not more 
probable, that the few who can read, are either able or willing to 
underftand arguments pointed againft a profeffion that raifes them 
from honeft obfcurity to a fort of eminence: befide, they may fairly 
plead that this letter is not addrefled to them. What then will be 
the operation of thefe objections to a ruflianly {pecies of gambling ? 
Only to obtain the concurring affent of the fober few, who previoufly 
entertained the fame fentiments with the humane and beneficent 
author; while the mob of all ranks will ftill follow their favage 
propenfities. 

Thus much being premifed, it is incumbent on us to add, that 
neither King, Lords, nor Commons, in their legiflative capacities, 
are accountable for the irregularities of the commen people in fuch 
inftances, whatever difgraceful imputations may he againft the 
conduc of thofe individuals who patronize them. Where the 
means of redrefs are already provided, we delude ourfelves by 
overlooking them, and calling out for the odious expedient of 
more penal Jaws. ‘Ihe proper addrefs of this letter would have 
been to ju/ffices of the peace; who, as they poffefs ample powers to 
fuppreis all popular enormities, are juftly chargeable with them 
wherever they are found. ‘To the diltinguifhed honour of fome 
genilemen.in the commiffion, thefe infamous exhibitions have been 
kept out of particular diitrits, by their lasdable adivicy. 

We 
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We forbear to make any particular remarks on a letter, the mo- 
tives of which we approve; for, at the clofe, we are unexpectedly 
apprized of the writer’s preparations for hoftilities againft certain 
undefcribed Reviewers. In awful fufpence, therefore, we wait the 


burfting of the ftorm; confcious that-/uffcient for the day is the evil 


thereof. N. PR 
Art. 41. A fhort Syftem of polite Learning: being a concife Tntro- 

duétion to the Arts and Sciences, and other Branches of ufeful 

Knowledge. 12mo. pp. 138. 2s. bound. Bent. 1789. 

This is a flight glance over the whole circle of knowlege; and 
is properly ftyled a concife introduction to the arts and fciences ; 
being, as may well be fuppofed, nothing more than a book of 
definitions in each. Short, however, as it is, it might be much 
improved by making it ftill fhorter, by ftriking out all thofe ufelefs 
interrogations, What is this? and Why is that? which introduce 
every article of information : ‘this brief compendium being written 
in the unmeaning form of queftion and anfwer. WY. 


Art. 42. A Letter from Pope Pius VI. to the French Nation, 
Tranflated from the Original by Vr. Goynard Du Bournay, 
4to. pp. 10. 1s. Richardfon. 1789. 

We regard this letter as a harmlefs jeu d’e/prit ; for it is difficult 
to fuppofe, that the facrifices lately made by the Pope, the Church, 
and the King, have much that is voluntary in them: it is well if 
they have fenfe fufficient to yield a prudent compliance with the 
times ; and ftill better, if they manifeft any difpofition to attend to 
the voice of reafon and equity; a language, indeed, to which de- 
{fpotic rulers generally pay little regard, unlefs under the com- 

ulfion of reftraint and neceffity. 

The Pope, in this pamphlet, refigns all the profits arifing from 
indulgences, &c. and only begs the permiffion of retaining the 
fhadow of fpiritual power. He freely cenfures the ambition and 
oppreffion of priefts, efpecially in a nation of flaves; and acknow- 
leges the artifices, the meanne(fs, the adulation, &c. which they 
will employ to maintain their power and their luxury: but, it is 
added, when a nation recovers its liberty, the clergyman, by de- 
grees, becomes a citizen, and, at laft, fets an example of patriotic 
virtues, 


Art. 43. Fragments of Original Letters of Madame Charlotte Eliza- 
beth of Bavaria, Duchefs of Orleans; written from the Year 
1715 to 1720, to his Serene Highnefs Antony Ulric Duke of 
B—W— and toher Royal Highnefs Caroline Princefs of Wales. 
Tranflated from the French. 12zmo. 2 Vols. 6s. fewed. 
Hookham. 1790. 

_ As we have given fo very full an account of this work from the ori- 
ginal, (asa foreign article,) in theMonthly Review for Februaty 1789, 
itis unneceflary for us to enlarge on the prefent tranflation. It may 
fuffice, that fuch of our readers as are not converfant with the 
French language, are hereby informed, that they have now an op- 
magn of perufing the whole of thefe notable fragments, if they 

ave been tempted by the fpecimens which we extra¢ted for their 
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entertainment. We fhall, therefore, only add, that this publica. 
tion, (concerning which we had fome doubts at its firft appearance,} 


is now generally allowed to be authentic. 
Art. A Fournal of the Proceedings on board the Guardian, 
#@enant Riou, Commander. With a Narrative,of the Suffer- 
ings of the Boat’s Crew, after they left the Ship; Particulars of 
the Proceedings in the Guardian till they arrived at the Cars, 
and fome Remarks on the Character of the Commander. 8vo. 

1s. Stalker. 1790. 

Compiled from the various accounts given in the papers, on the 
arrival of the firft intelligence of the misfortune that attended the 
above-mentioned ftore-fhip, on her voyage to the new fettlement 
at Botany Bay. The fending out fingle thips, on fuch expe- 
ditions, feems to be a wrong meafure. 





THEOLOGY. 


7 
Art. 45. A Letter to the Right Reverend Samuel, Lord Bifbop of St. 
David's; occafioned by his Sermon on the Principle of Vitality 
in Man, &c., preached March 22, 1789, for the Benefit of the 
Humane Society. 8vo. pp. 44. 18. 6d. Johnfon. 1789. 
Bifhop Horfley, in the fermon here mentioned, endeavoured to 
fhew that both the dottrines of revelation, and the theory of phi- 
lofophy, confirm, and even authorize us to extend, that conclufion, 
refpecting the nature of vitality in man, which the Humane Society 
had already formed, in confequence of their own experiments : 
viz. that a confiderable interval of time takes place between the 
difappearance of every external fign of life, and the complete, ir- 
revocable extinction of it. Hence-he took occafion to exhort the 
members of the — to redouble their efforts to reftore fufpended 
animation ; and called on the public to fupport them in their at- 
tempts. As the end which the difcourfe had in view was fo lau- 
dable, we were not difpofed, in our account of it, (fee Rev. vol. 
Ixxx. p. 567.) to fcrutinize very narrowly into the means ufed to 
prod uce the effe&t: but the learned Bifhop has here fallen into the 
ands of a lefs indulgent critic; who is eager, (more eager, we 
think, than fuccefsful,) to convict his Lordfhip’s interpretations of 
- dripture, and his philofophical arguments, of being contradiétory, 
and inconfiftent with themfelves, lt would have been an eafier 
tafk, in our opinion, to convict them of being vifionary and chime- 
rical : but if the auchor of this letter has failed in one attempt, we 
think he has completely fucceeded in another; which is to prove 
that the Bifhop’s fyftem, both facred and profane, is in direét op- 
pofition to that of fome eminent divines and phyfiologifts. For 
this purpofe, he produces paflages from the works of Pearfon, Le 
Clerc, Bifhop Law, Dawfon, Prieftley, and Blackburne, among 
the former clafs of writers; ftates the doétrines of Hippocrates, 
Aretxus, Galen, Nicholls, Haller, and Dr. G. Fordyce, among 
the latter; and concludes, with faying, * on which fide fimplicity 
and clearnefs appear to be, I willingly leave to the decifion of 
competent judges ;’ and fo fay we, 
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The letter appears to be the compofition of a juvenile writer, as 
st contains much of that ardour and impetuofity which accompany 
the early part of life. The author, neverthelefs, has given proofs 
of acutenefs, ability, and reading, which leave fufficient rgom to 
hope for fomething more fubftantial and fatisfactory, when the 





paitinefs of youth fhall be checked by the coolnefs of maturer years. Pear. e 


‘Art. 46. Tras in Controverfy with Dr. Prieftley, wpon the Hifto- 
rical Queftion of the Belief of the firft Ages in our Lord’s Divinity : 
originally publifhed in the Years 1783, 1784, and 1786. Now 
reviled and augmented with a large Addition of Notes, and fup- 
plemental Difquifitions, by the Author, Samuel, Lord Bithop of 
St. David’s. 8vo. pp.500. 6s. 6d. Boards. Robfon. 1789- 
To this republication of Bifhop Horfley’s Tracts, in controverfy 

with Dr. Prieftley, the following fupplemental difquifitions are 

added : 

I. Of the phrafe coming in the flefo, as ufed by St. Polycarp in 
his Epiftle to the Philippians; in which the Right Rev. Difputant 
maintains, againft Dr. Prieftley, that it exprefles the incarnation ; 
or that a being, originally divine, afflumed the human nature. 

II. Of Tertullian’s Teftimony againft the Unitarians, and hie 
ufe of the word idiota: in which, different fignifications of the 
term are given, and, in reply toa challenge of Dr. Prieftley, feve- 
ral lexicons are referred to, in which the word idsota is explained 
to mean a perfon of dull natural faculties. 

III. On what is found relating to the Ebionites in the writings 
of Irenzus, in confutation of an argument advanced by Dr, Priett- 
Jey in favour of the Ebionites, from the writings of Irenzus in par- 
ticular: wherein a general view is taken of the treatife of Irenzus 
againft herefies ; and it is fhewn that the Ebionites are often dif- 
tinétly mentioned by Irenzus, and never but as heretics, 

IV. Of the fentiments of the Fathers, and others, concerning 
the eternal generation of the Son in the neceflary energies of the 
paternal intellect : in which, the explanation of the eternal gene- 
ration of the fecond perfon in the Trinity as denoting * that the 
exiftence of the Son flows neceffarily from the divine Intelleé& ex- 
erted on itfelf,’ 1s defended. 

V. On Origen’s want of veracity: in which Dr. Prieftley’s de- 
fence of Origen is examined. 

_ VI. OF St. Jerome’s Orthodox Hebrew Chriftians: in which it 

is maintained, that a church of orthodox Jewith chriftians exifted 

at Jerufalem after the time of Adrian. 

_Thefe points are difcuffed with the ability and learning which 
diftinguith the Right Reverend Author’s publications, but not 
without acrimonious expreflions of contempt and indignation again 
his opponent. The declared purpofe of this republication is, ‘ to 
deftroy Dr. Prieftley’s credit, and the authority of hisname; which 
the fame of certain lucky difcoveries in the profecution of phyfical ex» 
periments had fet high in public efteem, by proof of his incompe- 
tency in every branch of literature conneéted with his prefent fub- 
ject ;? and fo fully is Dr. Prieftley’s antagonift convinced that he 
has accomplifhed his purpofe, that he thinks it wholly unnecedlary 
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to read The Hiftory of Early Opinions ; of the contents of which, he 
declares himfelf as ignorant as he could have been had it never 
been publifhed. How far the public will think the controverfy fo 
entirely decided, as to juftify fuch a termination on the part of the 
Bifhop, we, who have withdrawn from the combat, prefume not 
.** to determine. E. 


Art. 47. A Vindication of the Do&rines and Liturgy of the Church of 
England ; in An{wer to a Pamphlet intitled ‘* Hints to the New 
Affociation,”? and other late Publications of a fimilar Tendency. 
In a Letter from a Gentleman in the Country to a Friend in 
Town. 8vo. pp.s5g. 18.6d. Debrett. 1790. 

Much: as we admire the liturgy of the church of England, we 
cannot avoid expreffing our furprize at finding, among the learned 
of the prefent age, an advocate for its perfe&tion. Such is the pre- 
fent writer. He thinks ¢ there are zo parts of it to which a candid 
— can reafonably object ;’ and left the Athanafian creed fhould 

e felected as affording ground for reafonable objections to a candid 
mind, he undertakes to prove this creed orthodox, by producing 
authorities from fcripture in fupport of every diftin& claufe: but 
the fcripture and the creed, though placed in oppofite columns, do 

not always appear to {peak the fame language: e. g. 

Creed. Scripture. 








But the godhead of the Father, 
of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghoft, is all one: the glory 
equal, the majefty co-eternal. 


But the whole three Perfons 
are co-eternal together, and co- 
equal. 


This is the catholic faith: 
which except a man believe faith- 


Whither fhall I go from thy 
Spirit? or whither fhall I go 
from the prefence? If I afcend 
up in heaven rHovu art there. 
Pf, cxxxix. 7. 

The Hoty Guost fhall come 
upon thee, therefore, alfo, that 
holy thing, which fhall be born 
of thee, fhall be called the Son 
of God. Luke, i. 35. 

And thefe fhall go away into 
everlafting punifhment ; but the 





righteous into life eternal, Matt. 
xxv. 46. 

The do&rine of the Trinity, as explained by Athanafius, may be 
very true: but aman of a plain underftanding might be permitted 
to fay, thatits truth does not appear from thefe texts of fcripture 
adduced to fupport it: notwithftanding the author terms them aa- 
equivocal, pofitive, and dired, to the purpofe, p. 36. A candid man 
might ijikewife be allowed to hefitate in pronouncing eternal damna- 
tion on all who do not thus think of the Trinity, till a better au- 
thority can be found for fuch feeming uncharitablenefs, than Chrift’s 
account of the final deftination of the righteous and the wicked. 

This author is of opinion, that the liturgy has been fo often revifed, 
that it would be temerity to attempt a farther improvement. We 
have repeatedly thrown out a very different fentiment. The nation 
was not fo enlightened, fcience had not made fuch a progrefs, nor 
were the clergy in poffeffion of fo large a body of {cripture criticifm, 


at any of the periods to which the author refers, as at prefent. 
«© Candid 


fully, he cannot be faved. 
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«¢ Candid churchmen (as is remarked by the author of one of the 
Teft pamphlets noticed in our late Reviews) do not contend that their 
fyftem is abfolutely free from blemifbes !” If this be a fact, the bett 
way of vindicating the liturgy is to remove thefe blemifhes. 

The writer before us is certainly agentleman; for, in replying to 
one objection, he has ufed a machine which is not to bé found in 
every common {cribbler’s pocket—a /fop-evatch. The Lord’s prayer 
(fays the objeClor) is repeated fix times in the fame morning fer- 
vice: but what then? (fays the vindicator) it requires no more ® 
than fawenty feconds to repeat it diltin®ly; the fervice is therefore 
lengthened not quite #2vo minutes, 

Thus it feems that the Diffenters, with their long fermons and 
prayers, quarrel with the church for zwo minutes. How unrea- 


fonable ! Moo-y. 


Art. 48. A new, fuccinG, and candid Examination of Mr. David Levi's 
Objections againft Fefus Chrift, and the Gofpel Hiltory, in his Lec- 
ters to Dr. Prieltiey, by Philip David Krauier, D. D. 8vo. pp. 72. 
is. 6d. Dilly, &c. 


Art. 49. Sutplement to the Examination of Mr. Levi’s Objefions, by 
Philip David Krauter, D.D. 8vo. pp. 36. 6d. 

Mr. Levi’s objections have little plaufibility and lefs novelty to 
recommend them. ‘The moft material of them have been urged a 
hundred times, and as often refuted. Jefus, he fays, can neither 
be the fecond perfon of the Trinity, as fome fuppote; nor a mere 
prophet, as others believe. ‘The firft fuppofition is abfolately im- 
poflible, as it exprefsly contradicts the firft commandment, Exod. 
xx. 3, and alfo Deut. vi. 4. The fecond is improbable, as the 
charaéter and conduét of Jefus are totally different from thofe of the 
ancient prophets: he always acting and {peaking from his own au- 
thority ; whereas they conftantly refer all that they do and fay to 
God, declaring that God fpake unto them; and commanded them 
to do and fay foand fo. Jefus alfo, fays Mr. Levi, contradiéts the 
law of Mofes, particularly in the affair of the woman taken in 
adultery, John, viii. 3, &c. in what he fays on divorces, Mark, 
x. 11, and in the affertion which he makes, John, v. 37. By his 
violation of the fabbath, he directly oppofes the commandment of 
God: compare John, v. 8, with Jerem. xvil. 21, 225 and, by his 
dottrine, he entirely abrogates the whole law of Mofes. He can- 
not, therefore, be a prophet of God. Such are the objections which 
may be confidered as more peculiarly influencing a Jewith unbe- 
liever. The reft of what Mr. Levi fays, is a repetition of the ftale 
and hackneyed cavils againft the miracles of fending the demons into 
the herd of fwine, Matt. viii. 28, and of curfing, or, as it ought 


to be rendered, devoting to deftrudtion, the fig-tree, Mark, xi. 13, 


po againit the different genealogies recorded by Matthew and 
uke, 


Dr. Krauter has examined each of thefe objections feparately ; 
has fhewn much ingenuity ; has proved himfelf well verfed in fcrip- 





* It is printed /e/s, but this muft be amiftake, p. 41. 
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ture criticifm ; and has fully confuted his adverfary. In his vindi- 
cation of our Lord’s condu@ refpecting the fig tree, he does not 
wnderftand Mark’s words, # yo nv xasedc cuxer, according to the 
well-known acceptation of them, it was not the feafon for gathering 
fgs,—it was not the fg-harveft; but he would read cuxw» with a 
circumflex’ accent; deriving it from cuxn a fig-tree, and not from 
avnos a fig; and by the time of fig-trees—the fig-tree feafon, he fup- 

fes the evangelift to mean the time, ‘‘ whem (as he fays, chap. 
wiii. 28) ber branch... .. putteth forth leaves.” ‘This, therefore, 
was an extraordinary inftance of a fingle tree (cvx¥ via, as Mat- 
thew has it, xxi. 19,) which, by putting forth leaves at fuch an 
uncommon time, gave ftrong and {pecious indications of unufual fer- 
tility ; Jefus, therefore, hoping it was really as fertile as it appeared 


to, bg, went up to it with a view of relieving the hunger with 


which he was then preffed: but, finding himfelf difappointed in 
his expectations, by fallacious appearances, he, by his miraculous 
power, caufed the tree to wither away, as an emblematical repre- 
fentation of the worthlefinefs, and as a prophetic warning of the 
fate, of all hypocritical pretenders to fuperior virtue; who, by ex- 
ternal profeffions, gain a falfe and unjuft reputation, while they 
aggravate the evils, inflead of promoting the happinefs, of thofe 
who depend on them. 

Though it is evidently the author’s intention to preferve the fe- 
riows air of a grave and fober divine throughout his work, yet it 
now and then puts on rather a burlefque appearance, from his be- 
ing unacquainted with the precife importance of fome of the terms 
of our language. He fpeaks, page 16, of * Solomon deciding the 

warrel between the two whores ;’ an expreflion more likely to fug- 
geit the ludicrous idea of an examination before bis worip at the 
rotation office, than to convey a proper notion of the folemn judg- 
ment of the king of Ifrael. In page 38, we read of ‘ the country 
of the Jews being now above 1700 years wader the bane ;’ and in 
page 45 or 47, of ‘ the formidable Se//i2 legion fhifting their quar- 
ters.’ In page 70, he fays, ‘ to fee does not only fignify to have 
an object incurring into the eyes of the body, butalfo, &c.’ Thefe, 
however, are but trifles, eafily to be excufed in a foreigner, whofe 
language, on the whole, is more correct than we fhoald have ex- 

éted. 
P The Supplement is a vindication of what was before advanced in 
the Examination, efpecially re{pecting the woman taken in adultery, 


and the genealogies. Pear. & 


Art..5o. Letter from the Right Honourable Lord Petre, to the Right 
Reverend Doétor Horfley, Bifhop of St. David’s. 8vo. pp. 44. 
rs. Faulder. 1790. 
‘lhe mitred Ecclefiaftic has drawn himfelf, unexpeétedly, it may 

be, into a difpute with atemporal Peer, by fome remarks which he 

has made on the Papifts ; particularly, when he faid, that their ex- 
clufion (from the houfes of parliament,) for the laft century, has not 
been the effeét of any oaths or declarations : ‘ for, the Bifhop adds, 
if it be fuppofed that Papifts, during all this time, have been go- 
verned by their old principles, no oaths or declarations made to 
government, 
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government, which their church hath deemed heretical, can have 
bound their confcience.’-—Concerning this paragraph, the noble 
Peer remarks, *‘ This, my Lord, is as highly infulting as it is un- 
juft. It points out us Catholics as fools and knaves.’ Again, he 
obferves, ‘ We thought that our commoners, and our peers, were 

recluded from their feats merely becaufe their tender confciences 
would not allow them to qualify themfelves by the cuftomary oaths: 
but fince we are informed by your Lordfhip, that this is not the 
café, we troft that you will ftand up in your place, and move that 
thofe reftraints, which you fay are no real reftraints, and of courfe 
ufelefs, may be taken away.’ Lord Petre diftinguifhes between a 
Papift and a Catholic, or rather a Protefting Catholic. This may 
lead our readers to recolle& a proteftation renouncing moft of thofe 
principles afcribed to popery, which may be confidered as danger 
ous to civil fociety. ‘This declaration, in the courfe of laft year, 
was fubfcribed by fifteen hundred of the chief Catholics in the 
kingdom, among whom was Lord Petre: indeed, this appears to 
us but a fmall number compared with the body of Roman Catholics 
in this nation :—but we muft infer from thefe accounts, either that 
they are departed from the principles of their anceftors, or that they 
are divided into parties efpoufing different opinions. 

However miftaken Lord Petre may be in fome of his religious te- 
nets, he certainly appears to be a man of integrity, candour, and 
real worth. As tothe prefent difpute, we fhall leave it with the 
partigs to be fettled as well as they can: we have only to add, that 
the appendix contains the Declaration mentioned above, together 
with abfrads from the opinions of foreign univerfities. H 


Art. 51. An Illuftration of various important Paffages in the Epifiles 
of the New Teftament ; from our Lord’s Declaration that the King- 
dom of Heaven was at band; from his Prophecies of the Defruion 
of Ferufalem; and from the Vifons te Peter and Cornelius: with 
a new Interpretation of Paul’s Max of Sinz, in the leading Fea 
tures of his Character. By N. Nifbett, M. A. Second Edition, 
with large Additions. 8vo. pp. 215. 3s. 6d. fewed. John- 
fon, &c. 1789. 

We announce the fecond edition of this work, becaufe we obferve 
it very materially enlarged and improved ; and we are of opinion, 
that, in its prefent ftate, it is a publication which deferves particular 
attention. The author maintains, that moft of the paffages in the 
Epiftles, which are commonly fuppofed to relate to the final judgment 
of the world, are to be underftood as referring to the deftruction of 
Jerufalem. His arguments, which are chiefly drawn from the fimi- 
larity {of the language ufed by the apoftles to that of the Jewith 
prophets, when {peaking of the deftruction of kingdoms; from the 
controverfies which gave rife to the Epiftles ; from the fituation and 
circumftances of men and things at the time when they were writ- 
ten ; and from the immediate connection of the paflages themfelves ; 
are ably fupported, and caft much light on fome of the more ob- 
{cure parts of the Epiftles. St. Paul’s Man of Sin, according to 
Mr. Nifbett, is not a prophetic character, but defcriptive of the 
conduct of the Jews at the promulgation of Chriftianity, E. 

Art. 
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Art. 52. Refle@ions on Faith: in which it is fhewn, that no Dif. 
ference of religious Opinion is any reafonable Ground of Difre- 
{pect among Men, and efpecially among Chriftians. 8vo. pp. 
68. 1s. Dilly. 1789. ; 

The fentiment enlarged on in this pamphlet, ‘ that fincerity of 
intention, and re¢titude of charatter, are the only things which God 
requires as neceffary to falvation,’ is very properly urged as an ar- 
gument againit religious diffenfions: yet {till, polemics will conti- 
nue to difpute, if it be only for the pleafure of the combat. 


Art. 53. The Capacity of Negroes for religious and moral Improve- 
ment confidered: with curfory Hints, to Proprietors and to Go- 
vernment, for the immediate Melioration of the Condition of 
Slaves in the Sugar Colonies: to which are fubjoined, fhort and 

raétical Difcourfes to Negroes, on the plain and obvious Princi- 
ples. of Religion and Morality. By Richard Nifbet, of the Ifland 

of Nevis. 8vo. pp. 207. 38. Boards. Phillips. 1789. 

We have read this tract with pleafure ; and we think the author 
has fully proved that the Negroes are capable of being aduated by 
religious and moral principles; or, in other words, that a Negroe is 
created with the power of confcientioufly difcharging his duty towards 
God and man. The fhort practical difcourfes annexed, are well cal- 
culated to give the Negroe a due fenfe of religion and morality. 

The fubjeéts are treated in a plain, familiar, and pathetic man- 
ner; and the whole volume deferves the attention of the public in 


general, and of the Weft India planters in particular. By.....w. 
Girt. 64. Sericus Advice to Young People. With fuitable Prayers, 


*By Richard Taprell. 12mo. pp. 48. is. Richardfon, &c. ' 

1780. 

Well calculated for imprefing the minds of young readers with 
good, pious, and moral fentiments and difpofitions ; if they will 
but liften to initruétion. The great difficulty is, to prevail on them | 
to /iffen. Mr. Tapreil is the author of fome other well intended °’ 
little tracts, lately mentioned in our Reviews. | 


Art. 55. The Brief Rejoinder, in a Letter to Mr. W. Frend, of 
Jefus College, Cambridge; with a Poftfcript to the Inhabitants 
of Canterbury, &c. by George Townlend, of Ramfgate. 8vo, 
pp. 32. 6d. Matthews. 1789. 
Crambe bis cofa. See our Review of this author’s Tefimony for 

Truth*, Word of Cautiont+, and Replicationt. If this Rejoinder 

Giffers from the author’s former pieces in any thing, it is in an ate 

tempt to difplay his learning : but, alas! like the ape, the higher 

he climbs, the more he fhews his nakednefs.  Peare 
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«> Correfpondents are referred to p. 583 of our Appendix, 
publithed with this Namber. 





* Rev. Nov. 1789, p. 469. 


ib. ‘Jen. tye, Bate 
~ 1b. March, p- 346. t Jan 1790, p. 114 
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